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THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB adopted the slogan 
Each One Reach One. We would like to have the 
readers of THE CATHOLIC MIND adopt the same 
slogan. In fact Each One Reach One could very well 
be the slogan of THE AMERICA PRESS. It is a 
simple idea and goes back, of course, to the early 
Church when the idea was first adopted and put into 
operation in missionary lands. It continues even to 
this day. The missioners still use Catecumens. It 
might be called the idea of dynamic gratitude—if 
you are grateful for what you have received, pass it 
on to another. And so, when the missioner had taught 
one person to write and read, all he asked in return 
was that the instructed person instruct another— 
“each one teach one.” 


The whole field of Catholic opinion is still a mis- 
sionary field. The need of instruction on Catholic 
doctrine and Christian principles is widespread. The 
world needs conversion. THE CATHOLIC MIND 
contributes something unique and vital to Catholic 
Christian thought. Every month its articles and ad- 
dresses come from and go to all parts of the world, 
informing thousands and instructing them on social, 
economic and political issues of our day. 


We know that readers of THE CATHOLIC MIND 
are grateful for what they have gained, what they 
have received. The danger is that gratitude too 
often remains static. People can be grateful for 
gifts received but they can also fail to share them. 
The man of dynamic gratitude wants to share with 
others what he has received—especially to share the 
best of the best in Catholic thought. 


The pity of it is that the Christian message of THE 
CATHOLIC MIND is not reaching a greater num- 
ber of readers. Our readers could be leaders—and 
as leaders they should be dynamic missioners—each 
one reaching one. 
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|’ MY travels to different parts 
of the world, I have found as | 
fnd in America, and as | find es- 
pecially here at Grailville, one sub- 
ject which Catholic people every- 
where are discussing with keen in- 
terest: what is the proper role of the 
laity in the Church? This interest 
is not confined, by any means, to 
the intellectual classes. I find the 
same inquiring spirit among my 
own people in Tanganyika, as they 
discuss their responsibility in the 
“work of the Clan of the Catholics,” 
as we term lay action. And not only 
is there a growing interest; there is 
iso a great need today for the lay 
apostolate. 

In a way, I think we can say that 











The Lay Apostolate 


Most Rev. Joseru J. BLomsous, W. F. 
Bishop of Mwanza, Tanganyika 


An address at Grailville Lay Mission School, Loveland, Okio, 
December, 1954 


today we are coming back to con- 
ditions very like the primitive 
Church. If you know the history of 
the early Church, you will be aware 
of the great role the laity played in 
the propagation of the faith. First 
of all, we should not forget that 
when Our Lord sent out the twelve 
apostles, He did not stop there. A 
few days afterwards, He sent out 
seventy-two disciples, who were the 
future lay apostles. It is striking to 
read in the Gospels the words which 
Christ used for the missions of the 
apostles and the disciples: they are 
almost identical, showing that the 
role of the laity in the apostolate is 
an essential role. 

In other words, the lay apostolate 
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is of divine institution. Our Lord did 
not send out only twelve apostles— 
the hierarchy, the clergy—but in the 
very beginning of the Church, He 
sent out seventy-two laymen with a 
special mission to convert the world. 
And if you read St. Paul’s epistles, 
you will see the prominent part 
which lay people played in Paul’s 
mission to the pagans. 

The development of the Church 
in the first centuries was in great 
part the work of the laity. Now why 
do I say that we are coming back 
to more or less the same conditions? 
The primitive Church was a “con- 
quering Church”: the main activity 
of the Church in the first centuries 
was to extend herself throughout the 
then-known world, the Mediter- 
ranean world, the Roman Empire. 
After this the Church entered a pe- 
riod of stabilization, where her work 
was primarily pastoral—taking care 
of what she had gained, and defend- 
ing herself from the great heresies, 
her enemies within. 


A Conguerinc CHURCH 


But today, modern transportation 
and communication have enlarged 
our horizons, and we understand 
that the boundaries of the world ex- 
tend further than even our recent 
ancestors believed—we know that 
there are other people in the world 
besides those in Western countries. 
But at the same time, the world has 
become “smaller”—no spot on earth 
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is physically more than forty hours 
away from us, and communications 
bring us instantaneously into con- 
tact with once far-off countries. The 
natural result is this: the Church has 
again become more aware that she 
is a conquering Church. She is con- 
scious that her task is not only pas- 
toral—keeping and preserving what 
she has gained—but she sees that 
there are still many lands and 
peoples to which she must extend 
herself. The present age is one in 
which we are beginning to under- 
stand once again that our Church 
is a Catholic Church, a universal 
Church. And as we become more 
and more aware of this fact, the 
role of the laity in the Church natur- 
ally comes to the fore, as it did in 
the early centuries. 


Let us start with the idea of the 
apostolate. Very often this word 
“apostolate” is used for the whole 
ministry, the total work of the 
Church on earth. That is all right. 
as long as we realize there are two 
aspects to the Church’s work. Be- 
sides the pastoral, there is also this 
conquering aspect: the extension of 
the Church over the whole world 
and to all mankind. This last aspect 
is the “apostolate” in the strict 
sense, in the sense in which the 
word is used in the New Testament. 
in the Acts of the Apostles and by 
St. Paul himself. 


Now the role of the clergy is pri- 
marily to give the Sacraments, to be 
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the channels through which God’s 
grace flows. But a priest can give the 
Sacraments only to the members of 
the Church. The basis of the clergy’s 
work lies in Holy Orders, which 
gives a man the power, the duty and 
the possibility of administering the 
Sacraments to members of the 
Church. Then, the work of teaching 
God’s truth—the Gospel—to mem- 
bers of the Church is the second 
part of pastoral work. The third 
part is to direct the members of 
the Church—to exercise authority 
and jurisdiction. All this is the pas- 
toral side. 

The apostolate proper—in the 
strict sense that we are using the 
word here—means spreading the 
faith. The apostolate does not de- 
pend on the’ Sacrament of Holy Or- 
ders. The basis of the apostolate is. 
first of all. the fact that we are 
Catholics. We have the truth, but 
not just for ourselves. The truth has 
been given by God for the whole 
world, which means that if a man 
has the truth, he is obliged to pass 
it on to others. We receive the ob- 
ligation to be apostles by becoming 
members of the Church—in Bap- 
tism. This obligation is consecrated 
in the Sacrament of Confirmation, 
in more or less the same way that 
aman is consecrated in the priest- 
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hood. Every Catholic who has re- 
ceived the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion has been ordained, in a way, 
to be an apostle. This leads to an 
interesting conclusion: if a priest ex- 
ercises the apostolate, he exercises 
it not fundamentally in virtue of 
his priesthood, but by the fact that 
he is a confirmed Catholic. Of 
course, because he is a priest, be- 
cause he is in a position of author- 
ity in the Church, he has to direct 
the apostolate and to give the ex- 
ample of being a zealous apostle. 
but he is not an apostle because of 
his priesthood—but simply because 
he is a Catholic. 


INDIRECT APOSTOLATE 


From the other side, even though 
the proper work of the layman is 
the apostolate, this does not mean 
that he does not also have something 
to do in the pastoral work of the 
Church. The clergy needs the co- 
operation of the laity, particularly 
in what is called the “indirect apos- 
tolate,” which is mainly the prepa- 
ration of the milieu, the creation of 
a proper “social atmosphere” in 
which the Sacraments can have a 
real effect, and Christian life can 
grow and flourish. Indeed, this in- 
direct apostolate is a most important 
work of the laity. and one in which 
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many of you now in training at 
Grailville will find your main work. 
But primarily, pastoral work is the 
function of the clergy, and when a 
layman works in this sphere, he 
participates in the work of the 
clergy. When he works in the apos- 
tolate, however, the conquering side 
of the Church’s ministry, he is not 
participating in the work of the 
clergy—he is doing his own work. 

The apostolate, then, as far as ex- 
ecution is concerned, is essentially 
the work of the laity, not of the 
clergy. I insist on the correct con- 
cept of the two aspects in the 
Church’s total function—the pastoral 
as the primary function of the 
clergy, and the conquering side as 
the proper work of the laity—be- 
cause otherwise one gets the idea 
that the lay apostolate is something 
secondary. It is not primarily be- 
cause there are not enough priests 
and religious to take care of the 
work, nor is it because the needs 
of the time are so urgent that the 
Holy Father is asking for a lay apos- 
tolate. It is because the apostolate 
is the normal function of the laity. 
It is their birthright. We in the hier- 
archy are only reminding them of 
the fact. 

And this leads me to my second 
point: we must have a clear-cut no- 
tion of what the word “laity” means. 
Today we have two meanings to the 
word, and this has been a source 
of great confusion. In regard to 
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function in the Church, first of all, 
there is the clergy and the laity, 
and that is the fundamental distinc. 
tion. I have already made clear that 
in the Church’s whole work on earth, 
clergy and laity each have their own 
proper function, divinely instituted 
and sealed in the Sacraments of 
Holy Orders and Confirmation. 


STATE OF LIFE 


But slowly in history, another 
meaning to the word laity has de 
veloped, to distinguish people who 
live in the world from those who 
follow the evangelical counsels in 
a religious community. Thus we 
have “laity” in opposition to “re 
ligious.” Many people today regard 
this as a distinction in function, but 
it has nothing to do with function: 
it distinguishes state of life. A more 
accurate pair of terms would be 
“religious” and “non-religious.” 

The confusion in terms leads to 
some practical consequences—often 
people think that the work of the 
Church is something which belongs 
to the clergy and also to the reli- 
gious. But in regard to function, 
both the religious and the laymen 
come under the heading of “laity,” 
and the layman has as much to do 
with the work of the Church as the 
religious. One reason that the reli- 
gious are doing so much of the 
Church’s work at the present mo- 
ment is because the laity have ab- 
dicated their own task. Anything 
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that the religious can do can be 
done and should be done by the 
laity also. The difference between 
the laity and the religious is not in 
activity or function, but in state of 
life. 

We should not think, for example, 
that the only reason laywomen must 
be called on to nurse and teach in 
our Catholic hospitals and schools 
is because there is a lack of voca- 
tions to the religious orders. This 
is an important point for you Grail- 
ville students who have a _profes- 
sion, or want to study for one later 
on. You as laywomen are called up- 
on to nurse, to teach, to work in 
like professions, because these 
things are also the work of the laity. 
It is because the laity have been 
withdrawing themselves from their 
essential role in the apostolate that 
the whole burden has been shifted 
onto the shoulders of the clergy and 
the religious. Fundamentally, this 
‘ituation is wrong. But now the 
laity are coming back into their 
own; the pendulum is swinging to 
the other side. For example. in the 
\7th and 18th centuries, there were 
few lay persons in nursing or teach- 
ing; only in the last century has 
this begun to develop again. That 
is why T said in the beginning that 
this is the century of the lay apos- 
tolate. 


Now I do not mean to imply that 
the religious orders are not needed 
today. There is so much to be done 
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that there is not the slightest danger 
that the religious orders are not 
needed. Nor do I mean to say that 
the state of religious life cannot be 
a help in doing the work of the 
Church. I only want to point out 
that the laity cannot leave all their 
functions to the clergy and the reli- 
gious, as they did in the past cen- 
tury. The work of the Church has 
to be done by the clergy, the reli- 
gious and the laity, each in a differ- 
ent way. 


Every CATHOLIC AN APOSTLE 


Every Catholic, then, who has re- 
ceived the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion must be an apostle, for other- 
wise he is only half a Catholic. 
Christianity is not a case of just 
sitting and receiving—the grace of 
God, the Sacraments, the teaching 
of the clergy. Christianity is not a 
passive religion, but is active and 
dynamic. After having received, the 
Christian has the obligation and 
the right to do something. 

I have said that the Church is 
entering again into a period of con- 
quest. and because the apostolate of 
conquest is primarily the duty of 
the laity, in our time the laity should 
come into its own again. They must 
have a conquering spirit, as had the 
laity in the first centuries of the 
Church. This need is shown also by 
the fact that the main opposition to 
the Church today is not from a here- 
sy within. but from a new atheistic 
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religion, and one with a conquering penetrate everywhere. That is the 
spirit. A Communist once said to way the primitive Church developed 
me: “If Communism only had the —by penetration, even up to the pal- 
means which the Catholic Church ace of Nero. We can learn quite a 
has, the whole world would be Com- _ bit from the Communists, who have 
munist in six years.” The only ef- actually only adopted our own 
fective means to keep Communism methods. And this is precisely where 
from conquering the whole world is the laity comes into its own again. 
our own conquering spirit. If we For the clergy can direct, but the 
keep only the pastoral spirit, sur- execution must be by the laity, by 
rounding ourselves with a high wall ordinary young people like you at 
and sitting down and hoping for Grailville, preparing to work in all 
the best, we are lost. The best de- the spheres of everyday life. 

fense against attack is attack itself. Let us remember today that we 
We must get away from the idea of are the militant Church. We are not 
“defending ourselves.” of staying in the Church in repose. The Church 
our own little corner, and leaving has never prospered anywhere u- 
the rest of humanity to shift for it- less she had to fight. That is the 
self. We have the spirit of conquest way things are in this world—be- 
in the Cathe'c religion, but we cause. after all, we are here now 
have far too often forgotten it. on this earth to fight for our salva- 

The duty of the laity today is to tion, and not just to wait for it. 


Catholic Education and American Culture 


It is difficult to define just what we mean by culture; perhaps more dificult 
to define or even describe what we mean by American culture. Define it, if you 
will, as the characteristic features of American civilization; or call it the complex 
of all the distinctive attainments, beliefs and traditions that constitute the back- 
ground of American life. This is not the place to argue about a_philesophical 
definition. My contention is that no matter how you define or describe American 
culture, if the definition or the description be true, the notion of Catholic edu: 
caion will be in perfect harmony with it—The Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J. 
at the College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y., June 7. 1954. 
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Communist Denial of Human Rights 


CHARLES RHYNE 
Member of the Washington, D. C. Bar 


Address to the International Bar Association, Monte Carlo, July 23, 1954 


HE function of the International 

Bar Association in this field would 
vem to be an evaluation of the status 
of individual human rights through- 
wt the world. And, of course, the 
nain emphasis must be upon the role 
of law and the lawyer in this impor- 


tant field. 


In carrying out this evaluation, we 
an immediately divide the peoples 
m earth into two large groups, i. e., 
those people living in the free world 
and those forced to live behind the 
lon Curtain. 


In the free world, God-given hu- 
nan rights of the individual citizen 
we respected by governments and 
vigorously defended by the legal pro- 
fssion. The individual is protected 
ty constitutional guarantees of free- 
dom of speech, assembly, press, fair 
and uniform due process of law and 
ill the other human rights with which 
we, as lawyers, are so familiar. For 
ithas been, and is now, our task to 
stand between the individual and gov- 
tmment and to protect these human 
rights of the individual against arbi- 
tary governmental action or govern- 


mental accusation. We lawyers of 
the free world have in common our 
training and tradition of carrying out 
this high function. 


Turning to the facts with regard to 
individual human rights and the func- 
tion of law and lawyers behind the 
Iron Curtain, we find the most shock- 
ing record in all world history of 
wholesale, systematic denial, sup- 
pression and destruction of human 
rights of the individual. In fact, the 
average citizen of Communist-con- 
trolled states has few rights. Those 
he does have are often violated. Soviet 
lawyers owe their first duty to the 
state—not to their client. Commu- 
nism has prostituted the God-given 
human rights of man to those of an 
all-powerful state. The very nature 
of the role of the function of what is 
called “law” under the Communist 
system makes difficult the Soviet citi- 
zens’ path toward being law-abiding. 
And the role of the lawyer is so con- 
trolled and curtailed as to destroy his 
traditional functions. 


I feel that we as lawyers should 
pause to collect the facts and to con- 
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sider the role of the lawyer in the free 
world and his role behind the Iron 
Curtain in this vital field of human 
rights. Only in this way do we face 
up to the vast difference which exists. 
For example, lawyers who go to the 
trouble of informing themselves know 
that in the drifting quicksands of the 
Soviet system, what is legal today is 
suddenly illegal tomorrow. Written 
constitutional provisions may be 
stripped of all meaning by a Commu- 
nist Party decision. Many activities 
and kinds of initiative which in the 
free world find honest expression in 
an atmosphere of freedom take of 
necessity clandestine, degrading and 
demoralizing forms in the U.S.S.R. 
Soviet citizens live constantly under 
the threat of violating law or party 
regulation. These are things which 
should be brought to the attention of 
the people in the free world by law- 
yers. The legal profession is pecu- 
liarly equipped to collect the facts 
and present this picture to the people 
of the free world. 


INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE 


Under the Soviet system, the indi- 
vidual must always play a secondary 
role to the interests of the state. 
Within the courts, the individual’s 
rights stand second to what are 
deemed the interests of the state and 
party. The courts themselves are re- 
garded primarily as a means for edu- 
cating the masses, not as instruments 
created for the purpose of dispensing 
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impartial justice as in the free world. 
They are subservient to the party, 
And as adjuncts of the state, judges 
are strictly guided by party policy, 

The Soviet regime has not abol- 
ished all law as the party program 
of 1917 propounded. A large body 
of so-called law, necessitated by the 
peculiarities of the Soviet system, has 
been developed. This body of law is 
largely expressed in the language of 
that existing in the free world. But 
it has a vastly different meaning as 
it functions in the Soviet world. As 
in so many other cases, the concepts 
of a democracy have been subverted 
beyond recognition by Communist 
interpretation. The U.S.S.R. Con- 
stitution is mere window dressing. 
And the majority of its provisions 
are openly and continuously flouted 
by the Communist Party government. 

Unprotected in any real sense by 
constitution or courts, governed by a 
party and bureaucracy which are a 
law unto themselves and denied the 
full unfettered services of lawyers, the 
Soviet citizen’s life is clouded with 
uncertainty. He is further a victim 
of officially inspired fear—an instru- 
ment of control deliberately devel- 
oped by the dictatorship. 

Such then are some of the facts one 
must start with in any evaluation of 
law and lawyers as related to the 
present status of the human rights 
with which we are here concerned. 
And in adverting to these rights, | 
want to make it clear that we are not 
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here concerned with social’ or eco- 
nomic rights. That distinction is im- 
portant. Here we deal only with 
legal or constitutional rights of the 
individual as against unfair govern- 
mental action—commonly referred to 
as our Bill of Rights in my country. 

I have mentioned in broad outline 
some of the facts I will document in 
this paper. I believe that we as law- 
yers must face up to the picture of 
suppression and denial of human 
rights by the Communist system of 
government, evaluate it and acquaint 
the peoples of the world with it. Law- 
yers are by training and tradition 
the leaders in the formation of public 
opinion in their home communities. 
They are expected to speak out on 
public issues and inform their people, 
especially on such matters as this 
where the key to the whole situation 
isa destruction of the role of the law- 
yer. Here we have an obligation to 
speak out and explain the dread dan- 
gers of the international Communist 
conspiracy so our people will under- 
sand it, fight it, destroy it and thus 
main free—and in possession of 
their God-given human rights. 


Soviet LAwyerS Must PLacr 
CLIENT SECOND TO STATE 


Let us first consider the status and 
tole of the lawyer under the Soviet 
system. Unlike lawyers of the free 
world, Soviet lawyers are deliberately 
% organized and regulated as to pre- 
vent them from protecting the human 
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rights with which law and lawyers 
of the free world are traditionally 
concerned. I will sketch in a few 
words what my study has revealed as 
to how Soviet lawyers do their work 
and their function under the Soviet 
system as illustrative of the points | 
make herein. 


Soviet lawyers assigned to the de- 
fense are expressly required to serve 
the state ahead of the interests of 
their clients. Lawyers practise through 
collective organizations or guilds. 
called Colleges of Advocates, which 
are organized on a regional level. 
They are semi-public bodies with the 
Ministry of Justice supervising them. 
They maintain in cities and towns 
consultation points where citizens are 
encouraged to turn for legal advice 
and counsel in civil or criminal af- 
fairs. In order to belong to the col- 
lective the lawyer must be a Commv- 
nist, or be in good standing with the 
party. The state sets the fees, which 
are paid to the guild directly, the 
lawyer collecting his salary from that 
organization. The client must present 
his case to the secretary of the guild, 
who then assigns him to a lawver 
chosen by the secretary as suitable. 

The rules of the collectives lay 
down the lawyer’s obligations in con- 
ducting the defense of a client. They 
bluntly stress the fact that his first 
obligation is to the state, not the cli- 
ent. During the trial the defense law- 
yer is duty bound to help the prose- 
cution bring out adverse points 
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against his client. Reports of defense 
pleas, which I have read, are replete 
with Marxist-Leninist dialectics and 
admissions of ideological sins by the 
defendants. Little attention is paid 
to the actual merits of the defendant’s 
case. In fact, the chief way a lawyer 
can serve his client is to work for 
mitigation of the sentence. In many 
instances the defendant’s guilt is pre- 
determined—his confession obtained 
—-by pre-trial brainwashing methods 
infamous the world over. If a defense 
counsel attempted to plead his client’s 
case against the wishes—or interests 
—-of the party or Soviet state, he 
would accomplish nothing for the cli- 
ent and only ruin for himself. The 
individual, therefore, is left with little 
protection. Political and Communist 
ideological considerations govern the 
eonduct of both civil and criminal 
cases. Performance of the high func. 
tion of the lawyer as we know it, in 
protecting human rights as we define 
them, is strictly prohibited. 


Forcet ETHICS 


“It is necessary to give up once and 
for all the ridiculous ideas of some 
sort of special lawyers’ ethics which 
by virtue of the peculiarities of the 
profession justifies the departure from 
the principles of Communist morality 
and rules of Socialist intercourse 


which are compulsory for all Soviet 
people” warns P. Kudryavtsev, Dep- 
uty Minister of Justice of the U.S.- 
S.R. in the Literary Gazette of June 
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8, 1951, in telling Soviet lawyers how 
to perform their function. 

The Deputy Minister continues by 
warning Communist lawyers that in 
the U.S.S.R. they are not to under. 
take to defend cases where the ac- 
cused has violated basic Communist 
law. 


The deliberations in certain quar. 
ters about the obligation of the lawyer 
toward the defendant, about profes. 
sional secrets, about his right to defend 
a hopeless and unjust case by any 
means and about the absence of the 
obligation to be truthful before the 
court and morally discriminating in re- 
lation with the client are out of place 
and intolerable when our Soviet bar is 
involved * * * the Marxist-Leninist 
science of the state and law eliminate 
these questions. 

Kudryavtsev lays down certain 
rules for Soviet lawyers when they 
defend a case: 


Lawyers must not use tricks in court, 
must not try to confuse the case and 
resort to obsolete means of defense de- 
signed for the cheap tastes of Philis- 
tines. He must lift the defense in court 
to the level of the interests of the Soviet 
state. Bravely and consistently defend- 
ing the accused, the lawyer must be 
guided by the principles of Socialist 
justice. He must present his argument 
for the defense without departing from 
the standpoint of a Soviet defense at- 
torney. 

The lawyer, furthermore, while 
supposedly in the employment of the 
accused is expected to think of his 
client only secondarily : 

A Soviet lawyer cannot confine his 
task merely to the interests of the client, 
but must always think in the first in- 
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stance of the interests of the people, 
the interests of the state. 

While the Malenkov regime has is- 
sued much propaganda regarding a 
new scheme of Socialistic legality, no 
concrete steps have been taken to sof- 
ten the harshness of Soviet law as it 
affects the individual citizen and his 
human rights. Nor has Malenkov 
given back to lawyers their traditional 
role in protecting the individual 
against the denial of these rights. This 
recent Soviet talk abuut rights of citi- 
zens therefore does not really mean 
that a brighter day is coming for the 
average Russian. Even if the present 
regime should remove some of the 
onerous restrictions on its citizens 
and take genuine steps to curb the 
excesses of its bureaucracy, Socialist 
legality would hold little hope for the 
citizen as an individual. Under the 
Soviet system, the individual and jus- 
tice must always play a secondary 
role to the interests of the state as 
those interests are interpreted from 
day to day by the Communist Party. 


RUSSIAN SATELLITES DENY 
Human RicHutTs 

Each Russian satellite country has 
asimilar story to tell of the misuse of 
its courts of justice and destruction 
of the traditional role of lawyers in 
defending individual human rights. 
From the record to date we can see 
that, as the Soviet system descends 
upon a helpless people, the Commu- 
nists take complete control of the na- 
tion’s laws, law students, judicial phi- 
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losophy, prosecutors, judges and law- 
yers. A complete revolution is ac- 
complished in the system of adminis- 
tration of justice so as to prostitute 
the rights of individuals to those of 
the all-powerful Communist state. De- 
struction of the traditional role of the 
lawyer is essential to accomplish this 
objective. 

Russia has unmistakably taken ad- 
vantage of the chaos and impoverish- 
ment which World War II brought to 
the world to carry out a program of 
aggressive expansion which recog- 
nizes no limits, which flouts all treat- 
ies, which is accomplished by force 
and threat of force, and which is de- 
stroying human rights on a scale un- 
dreamed of heretofore. Witness the 
self-imposed exile of millions from 
Iron Curtain states and the thousands 
of others who have died trying to 
escape a life often worse than death. 
What other proof do we need as to 
the status of human rights behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

To the familiar accompaniment of 
executions and mass deportations 
country after country has fallen un- 
der Soviet influence. And spearheads 
of further aggression are pointed 
toward lands outside the current 
sphere of dominant Soviet influence. 
We as lawyers from all over the free 
world must consider just what this 
picture means to us, to the peoples 
of our countries and to our role as 
lawyers. 


Every Soviet annexation may fairly 








be characterized as an act of lawless, 
predatory aggression in direct viola- 
tion of international law. The Soviet 
Union would not have expanded by 
one square mile, or one square foot, 
if the decision to join or not to join 
had been left to a free and honest 
vote of the people affected, whose 
human rights are destroyed by the 
very nature of the Soviet system as 
already outlined. In no case is there 
the slightest reason to believe that a 
majority, or even a substantial minor- 
ity of the people affected welcomed 
the change to Soviet rule. Again the 
wholesale risk of death by millions 
seeking to escape from behind the 
Iron Curtain proves this point to our 
legal minds without need for further 
factual citation. If human rights were 
not denied, would these people take 
such action? Obviously the answer 
is “No.” 


A military occupation has been 
used in Poland, Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria to clamp down upon un- 
willing people Communist-controlled 
regimes. Handpicked legislative bod- 
ies chosen under conditions of ex- 
treme intimidation have obediently 
voted Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia 
into the Soviet Union colonial em- 
pire. And these Soviet annexations 
are carried out in the crudest viola- 
tion of numerous specific treaties and 
international agreements to which the 
Soviet Union had freely subscribed. 
Such violations of international law 
must be of great concern to an organ- 
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ization such as this one where we are 
dedicated, as Mr. Loyd Wright, pres- 
ident-elect of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, said in his opening address 
to this conference, to the rule of law 
rather than the rule of men. 

And as stressed by experts in the 
field, international law is built upon 
ideas of morality and law wherein 
men keep their solemn agreements. 
Such ideas the Soviets do not recog: 
nize at all. Without such recognition 
human rights cannot exist. 

As it ruthlessly pursues its world 
conquest objectives, the Soviet Union 
has created a well-deserved reputation 
as an irresponsible international ma- 
rauder. Before the court of world 
opinion, it stands indicted for disre- 
garding its international treaties and 
agreements, openly flouting protocols 
and agreements to recognize human 
rights, such as those it specifically 
agreed to respect in the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements. Further, it en- 
courages other treaty signatories be- 
longing to its colonial empire to vic- 
late basic human rights, examples of 
which I will cite in just a moment. 

The Soviet Union follows a delib- 
erate policy of refusing to work with 
other nations, takes abrupt and un- 
authorized unilateral action and un- 
ceasingly strives to subjugate the free 
world. Agreements with it are worth- 
less. From Yalta to the present, in- 
ternational relations are marked by 
broken pledges and international law 
violations by the U.S.S.R. 
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SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF DENIAL 
oF HuMAN RIGHTS 


To move from the general to the 
specific I will cite a few of the thous- 
ands of instances of Soviet denial of 
human rights. Under specific peace 
treaties the Hungarian, Bulgarian and 
Rumanian Governments undertook to 
guarantee the enjoyment of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, in- 
cluding freedom of expression, of 
press and publication, of religious 
worship, of political opinion and of 
public meetings. The U.S.S.R. has 
directly aided and abetted these gov- 
ernments in failing to fulfill these 
human-rights clauses. Freedom of 
expression and of press and publica- 
tion no longer exist in any of these 
countries. Freedom of worship has 
heen interfered with time and again, 
either through subtle means or dras- 
tic procedures such as trial and im- 
prisonment of church leaders. All 
political groups opposing the Com- 
munist-controlled governments of 
these countries have been eliminated. 
thus forcefully violating freedom of 
political opinion. While Britain and 
the United States charged these gov- 
ermments with these treaty violations 
as long ago as 1949, Russia does not 
agree that violations have occurred 
and has condoned and abetted the 
violations by refusal to act to redress 
or prevent them under express pro- 
visions of the treaty designed for that 
purpose. 

To be even more specific about the 
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role of law and lawyers behind the 
Iron Curtain, I need cite only two 
world-famous trials, those of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and Associated Press re- 
porter Oatis. 

The staged trial of Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty is a warning to all that a 
war is being waged against religion 
and the basic principles of humanity 
and human freedom. The length to 
which godless men of the Hungarian 
Communist Party will go to gain their 
ends is shown by the Hungarian hand- 
writing experts who, after escaping 
beyond the Iron Curtain, admitted 
that they forged the documents used 
by the Hungarian Communists to con- 
vict Cardinal Mindszenty. 

In fact—and I need not repeat here 
the well-known facts of these two tri- 
als—it is certain that the peoples of 
the world have cringed with the shock 
of the terrifying effect of Communist 
“brain-washing” tactics and their in- 
duced confessions “Communist-style.” 
such as those of Cardinal Mindszenty 
and Associated Press reporter Oatis. 
And there are thousands of similar 
cases. Such “confessions” are an es- 
pecial concern of lawyers in this field 
as they end the rule of law and law- 
yers in protecting human rights. 

It is well known that false confes- 
sions, such as those just referred to. 
have been extorted from many per- 
sons arrested by other Communist 
states. The Soviet Union itself re- 
cently issued an embarrassed apology 
for this widespread “brain-washing 














confession” method of procedure 
when it publicly admitted that the 
confessions of nine prominent physi- 
cians to acts shortening the lives of 
Soviet leaders were obtained by il- 
legal methods. The admittedly inno- 
cent doctors were freed. In fact, the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune has just reported the in cam- 
era trial, conviction and execution of 
M. D. Ryumin, the former Vice-Min- 
ister of State Security and investi- 
gating magistrate in this famous doc- 
tor’s plot case. He was shot to death 
for falsifying material and inducing 
the doctors to confess falsely and de- 
nounce themselves. This in camera 
five-day trial of Ryumin is nothing 
unusual under the Soviet system, but 
shocking to lawye.s who have always 
fought such star-chamber methods 
regardless of the charge against the 
accused. The number of in camera 
(behind closed doors) cases heard by 
Soviet courts, however, is legion. 

Every so often news of some of 
these cases leaks out from behind 
the Iron Curtain. Witness the famous 
recent trial and judgment of execu- 
tion pronounced against Beria in this 
same way. 


Soviet authorities, in violation of 
the Potsdam declaration of July 1945, 
have instituted in East Germany a 
system of intimidation and cold ter- 
rorism through military, police and 
party authorities. Freedom of speech 
and press as guaranteed by that dec- 
laration have not been allowed. More- 
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over, the Soviets have systematically 
constructed a totalitarian system of 
police control which suppresses basic 
human rights and legal processes. 
They resort to arbitrary seizures of 
property, illegal arrests, forced labor 
and other practices which are incom- 
patible with democratic principles. 


ComMuNISsM — THE NEw 
COLONIALISM 


The record of Soviet aggression is 
very imperfectly summed up by the 
list of outright Soviet annexations. 
Domination of other countries can be 
and is being achieved without formal 
annexation. In each annexed nation 
the destruction, suppression and de- 
nial of human rights comes automat- 
ically with the ending of the tradi- 
tional role of the lawyer. This is a 
cardinal part of the Soviet system of 
government. That system cannot co- 
exist with protection of human rights 
by the performance of the traditional 
role of the lawyer. 


Satellite local regimes give Russia 
control of many countries. Methods 
and degrees of control vary from 
country to country. But these local 
administrations can take no impor- 
tant decision without the sanction and 
approval of Moscow. They all fall 
into one mold—-one basic system. 
Russia wants no friendly neighbors 
but only vassal states— ruled by Rus- 
sian-trained Communists unable to 
take a step without advance approval 
from Moscow. 
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Let us examine how the Soviet sys- 
tem of colonizing other nations now 
works: First, let me call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the colonial em- 
pires which the nations of Western 
Europe built up in the two centuries 
preceding World War II are a thing 
of the past. The list of nations that 
have achieved their sovereignty peace- 
fully since 1945 includes India, Pak- 
istan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia and 
the Philippines. The three Associated 
States of Indochina, Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos, have already 
achieved autonomy within the French 
Union. The French Government has 
made clear its intentions to perfect 
the independence of these states; Laos 
has already achieved independent 
status within the French Union 
through a basic treaty recently signed 
with France. The British have clearly 
announced their intention, and have 
instituted initial steps, to provide self- 
government for Malaya. 

But as the old colonialism dies, a 
new and far more deadly form of 
colonialism is spreading across the 
globe. From its European and Asian 
bases, world Communism is fastening 
colonial shackles on many once-free 
peoples. In short, Western European 
nations who brought light and civili- 
zation to many dark corners of the 
earth have given freedom and inde- 
pendence to 600 million people. At 
the same time the Communists have 
enslaved a like number. 


ALIEN RULE 


Since 1939, the nations that have 
had Communist rule forced on them 
by aliens are: Tannu Tuva, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Albania, East Germany, Tibet, 
Outer Mongolia and North Korea. 

The processes through which these 
nations have been reduced to abject 
colonial slavery have varied, but the 
result in the field of human rights is 
always the same. In the Baltic States 
the process was one of direct seizure. 
In Eastern Europe the Soviet methods 
have included engineered political 
coups under the guise of Soviet occu- 
pation activities and the subversion 
of governments from within by infil- 
tration of Soviet-trained agents. In 
East Germany and North Korea the 
Soviets took advantage of military 
occupation. 

Whatever the specific process, one 
of its key elements has always been 
perversion of genuine feelings of na- 
tionalism in the target country so as 
to accomplish the vital control of law, 
the courts and the legal profession. 
The Communist colonial regime in- 
variably is set up under the guise of 
protecting the people from the op- 
pression of their rulers or of protect- 
ing them from contemplated aggres- 
sion by western nations, which, of 
course, exists only in the contempla- 
tions that go on in the Kremlin. 

The process has not ended. In 
Indochina world Communism has car- 














ried out a military conquest as the 
first step in adding it to the list of 
new colonies. 


One of the standard devices of the 
Communist colonization process is to 
pre-train the key figures of Commu- 
nist puppet regimes in the Soviet 
Union prior to the Communist cap- 
ture of a country so that the U.S.- 
S.R. is assured their conditioning, 
ideology and ultimate loyalty is to 
the Kremlin, the center of the world 
Communist plot, rather than to the 
country of origin. Only in this way 
can the Kremlin be sure that these 
leaders will understand and carry out 
its system of destruction of human 
rights—an understanding which is 
basic to success of the Soviet system. 
This Communist education often is 
planned so far in advance that the 
training of these leaders occupies 
years of experience before they actu- 
ally come to power. Needless to say 
that this training consists in large 
part in learning the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a system whereby, under 
false labels, the rights of the indi- 
vidual are suppressed, destroyed and 
subverted to those of an all-powerful 
state so that individual rights are 
eroded and gone before the colonized 
people awake to just what has hap- 
pened to them. Surely we as lawyers 
can analyze this system—what it is, 
what it has done, is doing and what 
it plans to do—for our people so 
they will be awake to the false labels, 
the subtle misrepresentations and the 
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evil designs the Communists have in 
mind for the free peoples of the 
world. 


I have recently examined an im. 
pressive list of the leaders of the Iron 
Curtain colonial empire of fifteen 
formerly independent nations. In 
every instance the present local-con. 
trolling Communist leaders were 
trained in the U.S.S.R. and sent to 
take over the particular nation. Usu- 
ally they were born in the colonized 
nation. The free world was recently 
alerted to this kind of operation when 
a regime of Communist sympathizers 
took over and was then overthrown 
in Guatemala. There, as elsewhere, 
it was revealed that the real leaders 
of the deposed regime were U.S. 
S. R. instructed for their specific co- 
lonial tasks. These are facts which 
we lawyers can collect and present to 
our people before the Soviet scheme 
makes headway in our countries so 
our people can avoid all the dread 
consequences which so certainly flow 
from Soviet colonization. 


CONCLUSION 


The above are a few of the facts 
which prove beyond refutation that 
the international Communist conspir- 
acy is carrying out a systematic de- 
nial, suppression and destruction of 
basic God-given human rights in ev- 
ery nation which falls under its do- 
minion. And beyond question the 
key to Soviet domination lies in sub- 
version and destruction of the role 
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of law and lawyers in this vital field 
of human rights. We, as lawyers, must 
fight the menace of Communism by 
calling the attention of the people of 
the world to the Soviet’s record and 
intentions. 

The uncertainty of peace the world 
over is due primarily to the fact that 
the Russians have deliberately under- 
mined the foundations upon which 
peace was to be built. And the fact 
that the framework for peace has 
never been completed by peace treat- 
ies is due to the Soviet intransigence 
and the unreliability of its word. 

What is behind this record of So- 
viet aggression which looms up as far 
and away the great threat to a world 
of peace, order and freedom? We 
know that on the record to date it is 
the fatalistic idea that Communism 
must conquer the world or perish. 
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And no one can refute the fact that. 
upon the record as herein reviewed. 
successful conquest of the free world 
by the Soviet system means destruc- 
tion of the traditional role of law and 
the lawyer, and the death knell of 
human rights. 

So long as there is even one free 
country, the masters of the Kremlin 
will not feel secure in their dictator- 
ship. The record of Soviet aggres- 
sion to date, long and formidable as 
it is, must be considered only a fore- 
taste of what will come—unless we 
who believe in liberty under law suc- 
ceed in building impregnable ram- 
parts against this would-be conqueror 
of the world. We must also keep the 
torch of freedom under law burning 
for those behind the Iron Curtain 
against the day when it can burst into 
liberating flame. 


Christians on Assembly Lines 


The Christian worker can find, even on the assembly line, a sense of ultimate 


purpose and meaning which the unbeliever does not experience there. 


Modern 


industry cannot really make a machine of one who is a son of God; at worst, it 
may lead to a distorted and thwarted sonship during the hours of employment. 
If one is a believer, no boss and no machine can pluck him out of Christ’s hand. 
And even monotony can be justified in the service of God and humanity, when 
one is enlisted in a constructive and wholesome enterprise which, it may appear 
at the moment. can be accomplished effectively in no other manner.—Carl F. H. 
Henry to the Pasadena Christian Business Men’s Committee, Pasadena, Calif., 


June 22, 1954. 














Newman Clubs 


THe Rev. Joun S. Duryea 
Chaplain, San Jose State Newman Club 


Reprinted from 


_— Clubs accomplish a great 
deal more than their rather pro- 
saic name suggests. In many places 
they are dynamos of spiritual power. 

As a Newman Club chaplain for 
four years, and chaplain for the Cen- 
tral Pacific Province of Newman 
Clubs for one, I can attest to their 
great and encouraging possibilities. 

However, we cannot generalize. 
Almost every college where any Cath- 
olics are found has a Newman Club; 
but scarcely any two of them work 
under the same conditions. 

Some places have a resident priest 
and a fine center; others have only 
a parish hall and a few spare minutes 
from the schedule of a busy pastor. 

Some schools place the Newman 
Club on an equal footing with any 
other campus activity; others will not 
recognize its existence. 

We cannot measure results in these 
dissimilar places by the same stand- 
ard. But it is surprising to note the 
excellent results in some of the least 
promising situations. 

But perhaps we are ahead of the 
story. What should a Newman Club 


THE MonitTor* 


be? 
plish? 

In general, its purpose is to care 
for the spiritual welfare of Catholic 
students in secular colleges. This in- 
cludes a healthy social environment, 
religious instruction, easy access to 
the Sacraments and personal coun- 
seling. 

Now the Church has found in her 
long history that people are best cared 
for by the creation of parishes—com- 
munities of Catholics living together, 
worshipping God and learning his di- 
vine truths together. It seems then 
that the closer a Newman Club can 
be to a parish of students, the better. 

Clearly, this depends upon having 
a chapel or church. 

In a special college chapel, all the 
Catholic students can receive public 
instruction and private counsel adap- 
ted to their age and life; their minds 
can be stimulated with the beauty of 
the Church’s thought and liturgy to 
keep pace with their worldly learning. 
Mass hours can be adapted to their 
schedules. The chances to serve 
Mass, sing in choir and generally 


What should it seek to accom. 
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feel close to the altar can be made 
available. 

Unfortunately, only a tiny fraction 
of Newman Clubs have the benefit of 
a chapel. 

In most colleges, the students at- 
tend a variety of parish churches, and 
the work of building unity among the 
Catholic students must be left to an- 
other agency—the social club. 


SociraL Unity 


It is this fact which has led some 
to criticize the Newman movement as 
merely social, and unworthy of a 
priest’s time. To say this is to over- 
look the social nature of man—above 
all of youth. 

Even adults are greatly aided in 
their religion by the existence of 
strong social bonds with others who 
love God. In student life, this is so 
important that even where a chapel 
does exist, the priest must still give 
much of his time to the building up 
of a strong vital social unity among 
his Catholics. 

To be successful, this social enter- 
prise is dependent upon the creation 
of a strong sense of family comrade- 
ship. 

The attempt to draw students to the 
Newman Club by an endless series of 
dazzling dances and delectable barbe- 
cues is tiresome and discouraging; 
itis a futile contest against fraternity- 
sorority competition, and in the long 
tun accomplishes nothing except to 
let a few people see your religious 
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bulletin board or say hello to the 
chaplain. 

Therefore, it is my theory that the 
essential thing is to build a deep 
strong friendship among a central 
core of good Catholic students—not 
pious oddities, nor smug intellectuals. 
but average young people. This core 
can easily be infused with the idea 
of keeping their circle open, hospit- 
able, ready and eager to welcome 
each newcomer. In this atmosphere, 
the success of each social event is not 
a crucial matter. All activities from 
formals to sing-fests, from skiing to 
beach parties, are the natural by- 
products of a wholesome happy fam- 
ily life. 

It takes time to build up this type 
of spirit, but it pays off. The New- 
man group grows steadily and slowly, 
and its members stick. It is my ob- 
servation that wherever the Newman 
movement is flourishing, it possesses 
this characteristic; so much so that 
members transfering from one col- 
lege to another feel right at home. 

We must note that Newmanism 
does not seek to draw the Catholic 
students away from campus life into 
a sort of refuge or ghetto. No one 
can deny the danger of moral and 
intellectual contamination from athe- 
istic teachers and unscrupulous fel- 
low students. But the right approach 
to the problem is positive, not nega- 
tive. The idea of flight is repellent 
to virile and adventurous youth. 
Moreover, it is a poor preparation 
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for life in a pagan world, and a denial 
of our responsibility to carry Christ 
into it. 

Accordingly, Newman Clubs try 
to build an apostolic and enthusiastic 
spirit about the Faith, which will be 
felt as an optimistic force amid the 
general gloom of modern sociology. 
Many a student who was previously 
selfish or inarticulate in his religious 
ideas has taken courage from the 
feeling of corporate Catholicity, and 
has learned to exert a vital influence 
in student life and even at times in 
administrative policy. 

One of the most difficult elements 
in Newman work is to provide an 
effective instruction program. Pres- 
sure of time, curriculum conflicts and 
general indifferer-> make it hard to 
enlist consistent attendance at class- 
room type instruction—except in 
those few schools where credit is 
granted for religious or allied ma- 
terial. 

It seems that more people can be 
reached by informal discussions and 
short talks after meetings. If the 
chaplain is readily available, he can 
often take advantage of the bull-ses- 
sions which arise at all hours in stud- 
ent life. 
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Lectures must be short and alive, 
if they are to break through the im. 
munity which students develop to 
learning. Outside speakers must be 
carefully chosen. But most instruct- 
ing will be done privately, as the 
chaplain loans books, assists with a 
thesis, gives vocational and marriage 
counsel and answers direct questions. 

And what are the fruits of all this 
effort? 

There are the tangible ones—sev- 
eral religious vocations a year, scores 
of well-prepared and well-motivated 
Catholic marriages, dozens of con- 
verts; numerous Catholics previously 
indifferent who become zealous and 
mature, or who learn to teach cate- 
chism, serve Mass, or explain their 
Faith. 

And then there are all the intangi- 
bles—the influence exerted by priest 
upon student, and by one student 
upon another, the example given to 
non-Catholics and to the general pub- 
lic. 

Who knows what fruit these things 
can bear? 

The Newman Movement is Our 
Lord standing in the halls and on the 
campuses of the modern secular col- 
lege. 


With its 365 millions, India is the second most populous country in 
Asia. In the current division of areas which are under Communist control 
and those which are not, India stands first among the non-Communist lands 
of the world. This fact makes it, in some respects, the most important land 


on the face of the globe.—Tue Suietp, March, 1955. 
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Norway Keeps Base for Faith 


RicHarD PATTEE 


Reprinted from CoLumBia*® 


Y PERSONAL preference in 
Scandinavia goes to Norway. 
| rather imagine this stems from a 
number of experiences in the past. 
I was there twenty years ago and, in 
aday when walking twenty-five miles 
between sunrise and sunset was no 
trick, did a good portion of the splen- 
did country between Bergen and Oslo 
on foot. My first impression of 
Catholicism in Norway came on a 
Sunday morning back in 1931 when 
l arrived at Bergen on the Oslofjord 
from New York. Bergen on a Sun- 
day morning seemed to offer very 
little promise of being able to comply 
with one’s religious obligation. But 
the demand for the nearest Katolske 
kirke—which I imagined would be 
Qslo—produced a surprise. Bergen 
had a readily accessible church and 
arather large community of sisters. 
It was astonishing to land in this 
totally Lutheran country and hear 
Mass in a chapel into which some 
twenty or more Norwegian nuns 
filed. 
Then, of course, there was Sigrid 


Undset. I have been an Undset fan 


for years on end and of all of those 
who pass for Catholic writers, and 
especially novelists, I put her very 
definitely on top. Who can resist an 
affection for Norway in the light of 
the magnificence of Undset’s novels 
of the Middle Ages and the pilgrim- 
ages to St. Olav’s shrine at Nidaros, 
now Trondheim? Twice in my life I 
have been to her home at Lilleham- 
mar and each time with a deeper ad- 
miration for this genius whom God 
led to the Catholic Church and whose 
imprint has been so profound on the 
minds and hearts of her countrymen. 

Norway is physically exciting as 
everyone knows and as the tourist 
literature will tell you. It far sur- 
passes anything else in Europe in 
sheer splendor. Switzerland has 
mountains, but Norway has them 
and the sea. Nothing can quite equal 
the Norwegian coast from Bergen 
north to Trondheim and hence to the 
Arctic area. 

The Norwegians are no less fas- 
cinating as a people. The transition 
from Copenhagen to Oslo is abrupt 
and startling. Oslo is no city for the 
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night owl or the seeker after exotic 
night life. From one angle it belongs 
to the category of the duller Euro- 
pean capitals—not the equal of Berne 
or Ankara, to be sure, that surpass 
almost anything conceivable in pure 
dullness, but still pretty unexciting. 
Outside of parks and museums, of 
which one soon gets his fill, most of 
Oslo is concentrated in the area from 
the railway station to the royal pal- 
ace, with its equivalent of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, called in the Norwe- 
gian case, Karl Johansgate. Off this 
main thoroughfare there is scarcely 
anything else. Nothing reminds one 
of the architectural beauty of Stock- 
holm or the gaiety of Copenhagen. 
Yet I found Oslo far more attractive 
than any of the other Scandinavian 
capitals and I think the reason is the 
character of the Norwegians them- 
selves. 


SILENT AND RESTRAINED 


One writer has said that in Oslo 
you see “tall, dignified people, padd- 
ing along the streets like Indians on 
the trail.” Where the Dane is almost 
Mediterranean in his loquacity, the 
Norwegian tends to be silent and re- 
strained. Nature in Norway is more 
awe-inspiring; more overwhelming. 
One can scarcely go anywhere with- 
out running into a mountain, and the 
combination of sea, mountains and 
vast forests reduces humanity, per- 
haps, to its proper proportions. 
Whereas in Denmark everything is 
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man-made and nature is so cowed 
and curtailed that there is nothing to 
dwarf the human species. 


Norway is, of course, poorer than 
the others, with the exception of Fin- 
land. Fishing and forestry long con- 
stituted the almost exclusive sources 
of economic wealth. Later the Norwe- 
gian merchant fleet, one of the largest 
in the world, became one of the ma- 
jor elements in earning foreign cur. 
rency for the country. Under Mar- 
shall Aid, Norway received consid- 
erable benefits and was able to re- 
build the areas of the nation that had 
been badly hit by the war. One is 
likely to forget that Norway was one 
of the most devastated of European 
nations. About half of the area was 
subject to Nazi destruction, that is 
to say, from Trondheim north. The 
whole of Finnmark, the northernmost 
province, bordering now on the 
Soviet Union, was wiped out, and 
prosperous towns like Narvik, Tromso 
and many others were flattened. 
More recently Norway has entered a 
period of economic stagnation which 
is fairly evident even to the casual 
visitor. The balance of payments has 
been highly unfavorable and the 
country owes at the present time 
some $120 million to the European 
Payments Union. 

This situation of economic depres- 
sion bears a direct relation to the 
foreign policy of the country. Of all 
the Scandinavian nations, Norway is 
undoubtedly the one which has en- 
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1955 NORWAY KEEPS 
tered the Atlantic Community with 
the greatest zeal. This is easily ex- 
plainable. Norway, in contrast to 
Sweden, looks out on the Atlantic 
and has always had the closest his- 
torical and political ties with Great 
Britain—in the personal link of the 
two royal families for one thing. As 
anation of seamen, Norway has been 
attracted by the open ocean and 
shares with the British this sense of 
maritime destiny. There can be no 
question of the total attachment of 
Norway to the West in the present 
contingency nor of the wholehearted 
devotion of her people to the anti- 
Communist cause. Curiously enough, 
Norway is the only one of the At- 
lantic Pact nations with a common 
frontier with the Soviet Union. At 
no other point anywhere on the map 
of Europe do the frontiers of the 
West and the USSR actually touch 
since, everywhere, save in the ex- 
treme north and, if one insists, in 
Turkey, the Soviet Union is separated 
by the chain of satellites. 

Norway is fully conscious of this 
reality and the peculiar situation in 
which it places her. In the far Arctic 
north, Norway and the USSR face 
each other, not across a barren wil- 
derness where no human activity 
takes place, but in a region that is 
tapidly becoming more and more de- 
veloped. I think it worthwhile, since 
this aspect of the Cold War is less 
known, to devote a few lines to the 
problem that Scandinavia, and spe- 
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cifically Norway, poses in the cur- 
rent tugging and pulling between the 
Soviet world and the West. 


Soviet DEsIGNs 


The Soviet occupation of the Fin- 
nish Arctic port of Petsamo changed 
the whole map of northern Europe. 
This area may seem to most Amer- 
icans so hopelessly remote as to be 
of no interest whatever, especially in 
the light of areas of tension such as 
Berlin, Vienna and the Balkans. On 
the other hand the story of what the 
Soviet Union is actually doing in the 
extreme north is a literal revelation 
and an indication of precisely the 
same policy in her Asiatic Arctic 
area that lies across the North Pole 
from Canada. Everyone remembers 
the name Murmansk and the im- 
portance of that port during the hec- 
tic days when lend-lease materials 
were being transported to the Soviets. 
For years the USSR has sought to 
exploit her position in this area to 
the detriment of the neighboring 
provinces in Sweden, Finland and 
Norway. Let it be noted that if Nor- 
way has this frontier of well over a 
hundred miles with Russia, Sweden 
does not, and this makes the Nor- 
wegian situation much more delicate. 

In his remarkable book, Russia 
and Her Colonies, Walter Kolarz calls 
attention to the little known fact that 
Soviet historians have already laid 
claims to northern Norway in pre- 
senting the thesis that Finnmark, 
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which is inhabited largely by Lapps, 
really does not belong historically to 
Norway at all. The occupation of Pet- 
samo and the common boundary with 
Norway has pushed the Soviet Union 
out to the Atlantic and it would be 
entirely within the tradition of Soviet 
diplomacy to suddenly develop a 
tenderness for the Lapps and insist 
that something should be done to 
preserve them from the horrors of 
Finnish, Swedish and Norwegian 
domination. The Soviet Union has 
always been strong in creating phony 
national issues and inflating some 
tiny minority into a persecuted and 
ill-treated nationality. 

Norway has had difficulties ever 
since 1945 in the north. Only recently 
several inhabitant: of this area have 
been accused of espionage in the 
service of the Soviet Union. What was 
even more alarming, a very good pro- 
portion of the people of Finnmark 
voted Communist in the last Norwe- 
gian parliamentary elections. It is 
the tenderest spot in Scandinavia and 
the one that causes Norway itself the 
greatest concern. The recollection of 
Nazi occupation and destruction is 
altogether too vivid to regard with 
complacency the Soviet Union intent 
on fortifying and developing ter- 
ritory that meets Norway’s northern 
province. 

Norwegian foreign policy, there- 
fore, is oriented in a very different 
direction from that of Sweden. If 
Denmark has displayed a certain re- 
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luctance in pulling its full weight, 
Norway has come through in a meas- 
ure that does credit to her three mil- 
lion inhabitants. The country is com- 
pletely committed to the West and 
would be one of the first to suffer 
the consequences of any actual war- 
fare between the Soviet Union and 
the Atlantic Pact nations, for the nu- 
merous reasons just adduced. 


A SOcIALIzZED NATION 


Norway is, of course, a socialized 
nation. It is highly important in the 
interpretation of Scandinavia today 
to recognize that all five countries 
have accepted as the rule of life the 
most complete and all-penetrating pa- 
ternalism. 1 was not impressed in 
Norway quite as much as in Sweden 
with the vigilant presence of govern- 
ment in everything. The Swedish 
case is by all odds the most exag- 
gerated one of the lot. All wage- 
earners, at certain income levels, be 
long to the National Health Security 
Service and are therefore adequately 
protected against sickness and dis 
ease. About 80 per cent of the entire 
population enjoys the benefits of this 
national service. Most low-bracket 
wage-earners are insured against un- 
employment and there are innumer- 
able forms of pension and other guar- 
antees against old age and disability. 
The proposal has been made recently 
in the Norwegian Parliament to bring 
all these social measures together 
into a single National Security Plan 
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that will meet almost every conceiv- 
able need of the working class. 

Obviously, one of the major re- 
sults of this system has been to cre- 
ate a state of mind in which govern- 
ment intervention and state controls 
are taken for granted. It also pro- 
duces a literal worship of high liv- 
ing standards, which is one of the 
major characteristics of the Scan- 
dinavian scene. Let no American as- 
sume that in this country devotion 
to gadgetry and mechanical conven- 
iences has come to dominate every- 
thing; Scandinavia is far worse and 
no area of the world surpasses it in 
the cult of comfortable living. The 
spiritual consequences are of consid- 
erable importance because the whole 
problem of religion and its restora- 
tion must be fitted into the back- 
ground of many decades in which 
security and social stability have been 
emphasized almost to the exclusion 
of everything else. 


RELIGIOUS SITUATION 


A few words as to the religious 
situation. Norway is, of course, 
strictly Lutheran, which is the official 
church of Norway as provided for in 
Article 2 of the constitution. The 
Lutheran Church is administered by 
the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
and Education and, in the phrase- 
ology of an official guide hook to 
Norway, “all its servants are sub- 
ordinate to the King and Parliament.” 
Needless to say, the contradiction in- 
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herent in a state church subordinate 
to a parliament most of whose mem- 
bers are Socialists and _ believers 
neither in Lutheranism nor anything 
else particularly, does not escape 
even the Norwegians. Nearly 97 per 
cent of the population belongs to the 
official church, at least theoretically, 
and the remaining 120,000 belong to 
a series of denominations and sects 
or to nothing at all. Just as in the 
other Scandinavian lands, Catholli- 
cism is classified as a sect along with 
the Methodists, Baptists and the like. 
The salaries of the Lutheran clergy, 
as well as their pensions, are paid by 
the State. 

As a parenthetical remark, I might 
add that I have always been amused 
by the Protestant concern about the 
close relations of Church and State 
in certain Catholic countries, such as 
Spain and Portugal. However inti- 
mate the relations may sometimes be 
in these Catholic countries, they are 
never, and by the very nature of 
things can never be, comparable to 
what prevails in Scandinavia, where 
the monarch is the head of the 
Church and the control of ecclesias- 
tical affairs is strictly a matter for 
the national parliament, with all of 
the dangers inherent in a system of 
this sort. 

It is difficult for a foreigner, and 
especially for a Catholic, to judge of 
the actual effectiveness of Lutheran- 
ism. I did not get the impression in 
Norway that it was to be taken any 
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more seriously than in Denmark and 
certainly less than in Sweden. The 
problem is not, however, simply the 
degree to which Norwegians as in- 
dividuals practise their Lutheran 
faith; it is rather the degree to which 
Lutheranism as an idea and a set of 
values exerts an influence on the mind 
and outlook of individuals and com- 
munities. In a word, there is such a 
thing as a Lutheran attitude that has 
nothing, or at least very little, to do 
with a Lutheran practice. Norway, in 
this meaning of the term, is strictly 
Lutheran. The pattern of life and the 
mentality stem from the Lutheran 
spirit and any understanding of the 
problem facing the Catholic Church 
in Norway must start from this basic 
reality. 

Obviously, the more serious thing 
is the retention of the external shell 
of Lutheranism and the virtual dis- 
appearance of the content. Lutheran- 
ism has been emptied of its vitality 
and most of what remains is the ex- 
ternals: the ceremonies, the festivi- 
ties and the participation of the of- 
ficial church in those activities of the 
national life in which it has exerted 
a traditional role. In Norway as else- 
where there are efforts to develop a 
more vigorous spirituality and bring 
back into Lutheranism some of its 
evangelic fervor. I was much struck 
in Oslo and Trondheim by the large 
number of the more peculiar sects 
which seem to be establishing them- 
selves in the country. Just as in Ice- 
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land and Finland, there seems to be 
an inordinate attraction to spiritism, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, Adventism and 
other groups of this kind. The decline 
of Lutheranism as a significant spir. 
itual force is probably responsible 
for the popularity of the various 
forms of evangelism. Revivalism, in 
its American form, has proven ex- 
traordinarily popular in Scandinavia. 
The apparent dourness of the popu- 
lation does not seem to be an ob- 
stacle to the tactics of the more sen- 
sational evangelists, with the tech- 
nique that has played so great a role 
in American religious folklore. 


CATHOLICISM IN NORWAY 


It would hardly be appropriate to 
conclude these brief pages on the Nor- 
wegian scene without some reference 
to the situation of the Catholic 
Church. Catholicism in Norway rep- 
resents about 5,000 persons out of 
the total population of three millions. 
Aside from the restriction on the 
presence of the Jesuits, Catholicism 
suffers from no positive disability 
and there is complete freedom of 
worship and of the conduct of re- 
ligious propaganda. I believe I am 
correct in thinking that Norway of- 
fers, generally speaking, a more fa- 
vorable atmosphere for the expan- 
sion of the Faith than, let us say, Swe- 
den or even Denmark. The Norwe- 
gians take life seriously and are still 
concerned about matters of the soul 
and its destiny. They have retained 
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to a high degree the characteristics 
of their peasant origins. This is a 
very good thing because it means 
that the natural virtues at least are 
still strong, and on this the super- 
natural can be more easily erected 
than in those cases in which every 
vestige of even the natural has gone 
by the board. 

In giving the world Sigrid Und- 
set, Norway has contributed more 
perhaps than any other Scandinavian 
land to the popularity of the Faith. I 
do not mean to imply that every Nor- 
wegian reader of Undset is going to 


begin to receive instructions. What 
I mean is that the general atmos- 
phere vis a vis the Catholic Faith is 
far more congenial since Undset than 
it was before. She at least demon- 
strated one very important and vital 
thing, namely, that there is no basic 
incompatibility between Catholicism 
and Norwegianism and the proof 
very apparently lies in the long cen- 
turies during which people like Kris- 
tin Lavransdatter flourished both as 
typical Norwegian landholders and at 
the same time as loyal and devout 
Catholics. 





Toward a New Humanism 


There is no doubt that in our own age a new humanism is needed, and 
one which has an entirely new orientation toward history from that of the 
Renaissance. There are huge issues to be faced, among the most notable 
that of communications in the mass society in which we are born and live, 
and that of the role of the machine and associated phenomena, which must 
he integrated in our civilization into any humanism we propose to live. There 
is, of course, no neat and clear-cut set of answers available to us in handling 
these issues, because they are not clear, abstract problems which can be 
fitted with neat answers, but concrete issues which simply have to be lived 
with. In facing them, one thing is certain; although we can and must learn 
from the past, we cannot turn back, and we should not even dream of turn- 
ing back. To this extent, Renaissance humanism is clearly passé. Christian- 
ity, a world view which, unlike other religions, bases its teachings on a 
real sacred history, has overcome the Renaissance and, by our day, im- 
parted its outlook to the whole of mankind, so that now even non-Christian 
and anti-Christian cultures live in a linear rather than a circular time, in 
an attitude of expectation, faced toward the future, when, as we know, 
Christ will come again—Walter Ong, S.J.. in THoucHT, Autumn, 1954. 
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THE subject of your conference 

this year touches upon some of 
the perpetual wants of men and upon 
a social problem caused by these 
wants in almost every era since the 
beginning of time. The individual 
man or woman needs food, shelter 
and the opportunity to fulfill the 
various purposes of life. Those who 
marry must concern themselves with 
being able to provide these essential 
conditions for their loved ones, and 
endure frustration and unhappiness 
if they do not succeed. 

Always it has been these wants that 
caused people of every race to remove 
themselves from the parental house- 
hold to begin a home of their own; to 
leave one occupation in search of an- 
other; to uproot themselves from one 
land and journey to another. Indeed, 
history proves that in both ancient 
and modern times one of two things 
inspired either individual or mass 
migrations to this very continent: (a) 
the expectation that here it would be 


easier to satisfy normal needs and 
fulfill the purpose of human life: (b) 
loss of the opportunity for such sat- 
isfaction and fulfillment in their own 
native land, through either personal 
or national disaster of some kind. 

In fact the very word “migration” 
came into existence to describe man’s 
need to “pass from one place of abode 
and resort to another.” Few people 
have ever been or are nomads and 
wanderers by nature. The word 
“abode” in the definition of “immi- 
gration” is the key-word, for it indi- 
cates that men by nature wish to 
“abide” somewhere, but unless the 
somewhere provides the opportunity 
to find satisfaction and fulfillment, 
the search goes on until the “abiding” 
includes full security. 

Undoubtedly the addresses you have 
already heard during this conference 
told of the many millions in various 
parts of the world who face the need 
to migrate. The reasons why they 
must uproot themselves and _ their 
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families you have also heard. Also 
there is no question that some previ- 
ous speakers have pointed out the 
grave danger to world peace, if these 
millions continue to endure frustra- 
tion in their own lands or become 
wanderers on the face of the earth. 
This closing address of mine will 
make only one important point on the 
subject of immigration. It is really 
only an enlargement of what I have 
already said. 


Sometimes the needs behind the 
migration of human beings are for- 
gotten. Those who are themselves 
fairly free of troubles talk as though 
people in countries other than theirs 
plan migration merely out of curios- 
ity or covetousness. Even magnani- 
mous North Americans could give the 
impression that they do not under- 
stand why hopeful eyes are cast in 
their direction. It is possible to imply 
that others do not love their native 
lands as North Americans do theirs, 
or that these non-Americans are mere- 
ly an unstable, immature and incom- 
petent group abandoning a perfectly 
satisfactory place of abode only to 
seek Utopia on this side of the water. 
Would millions face the separation, 
the uncertainties and the hardships of 
migration if they were not goaded 
into it? The goad is disaster and per- 
secution of some kind, perhaps only 
personal, perhaps national in scope. 
\s a native of one country and as one 
who has represented the Holy See in 
many countries, I can say from per- 
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sonal experience and knowledge that 
wanderlust does not come either first 
or second nature to any nationality. 
As residents of this great nation you 
know this to be true of yourselves. 


NEED, Not Prorrr, Is STANDARD 


Now let me expose why I attach 
such importance to this point of “mi- 
gration for need’s sake rather than 
for profit’s sake.” It is quite normal 
for potential migrants in every land 
to cast hopeful eyes toward the North 
American continent. If the United 
States and Canada read the look being 
cast by immigrant eyes as welling 
from the depths of souls in sore dis- 
tress and dire need, as a plea for 
sanctuary from fellow members of the 
human brotherhood, then the mag- 
nanimous American continent can be 
counted on to formulate an immigra- 
tion policy based on justice and love. 
That policy will emerge in immigra- 
tion regulations that discriminate 
against none, whilst safeguarding the 
security of the American continent. 
If on the other hand the look in the 
eyes of potential emigrants is read as 
a greedy desire for personal gain, a 
sinister intention to subvert and de- 
stroy, or as the look ef potential units 
of production, then a very different 
immigration policy will prevail. Laws 
will be passed which select to the point 
of heartless discrimination. Regula- 
tions will be such that screening for 
so-called security reasons can serve to 
make a mockery of the democratic 








form of life and of the brotherhood of 
man. Emigrant processing will evolve, 
intended to skim off the cream of 
other nations, leaving them hopelessly 
deprived of leadership and _ skills 
whilst still faced with impossible 
problems of welfare and economic 
development. 


I will set forth a further reason for 
my insistence that the peoples of the 
earth are seeking “migration for 
need’s sake and not for profit’s sake.” 
If those already resident in countries 
to which immigrants are flocking un- 
derstand this fundamental point, then 
newcomers can settle in any commu- 
nity or neighborhood and be treated 
with sympathy and compassion, as 
they slowly shed old ways, customs 
and attitudes and successfully hurdle 
the hardships of adjustment to what 
is new and strange. When new ar- 
rivals seem slow to integrate, even 
when they make critical comparisons 
with what they formerly enjoyed, they 
will not be suspect. Should they also 
seem over-ambitious and zealous for 
material success, should they appear 
more solicitous for the things of the 
body than those of the soul—on all 
these occasions watching North Amer- 
ican eyes and listening North Amer- 
ican ears will remember why and 
whence newcomers have migrated, 
and determine to wait with patience, 
and help with prudence, the process 
of adjustment and integration. 


It will do no harm to remind those 
accustomed to comparative peace and 
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security that even the saintly exiles of 
the Old Testament found migration 
to new territory, and adjustment to 
new ways, so trying that they ex- 
claimed in these words of Psalm 136: 

“By the rivers of Babylon, there we 
sat and wept when we remembered 
ee 

“How shall we sing the song of the 
Lord in a strange land? 

“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
my right hand be forgotten. 

“Let my tongue cleave to my jaws 
if I do not remember thee . . .” 

It will also do no harm to empha- 
size that understanding, patient and 
prudent assistance of newcomers can 
ultimately wring from the heart of 
the majority the prayer of gratitude 
in Psalm 22: 

“Thou has prepared a table before 
me against them that afflict me. 

“Thou has anointed my head with 
oil; and the chalice which inebriateth 
me, how goodly it is! 

“And Thy mercy will follow me all 
the days of my life; and that I may 
dwell in the house of the Lord unto 
length of days.” 


Praises CANADA’S ATTITUDE 


I turn now to the glorious story of 
what Canada has already done in the 
sphere of immigration since the end 
of the recent war. I understand that 
over one million men, women and 
children have come to these shores in 
that period; that well over a quarter- 
million of these were unfortunates 
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displaced by tides of Nazism and 
Communism. These facts will not soon 
be forgotten, especially by the na- 
tions whose sons and daughters found 
a haven in this country. But surely 
Canada must feel already that besides 
being a benefactor she is a benefici- 
ary; that other millions can, whilst 
blessing the land that gave them birth, 
patriotically and devotedly use their 
qualities and skills to hasten Canada’s 
advance to its true stature amongst 
the nations of the world. There are 
those who remain sceptical and even 
think of newcomers as aggravators, if 
not the cause, of unemployment on 
this continent. To the everlasting 
credit of Canadian leaders and the 
majority of Canadian people, such 
scepticism is treated as the gratu- 
itous assumption it is. It would be 
easier to prove that had these extra 
mouths not been here to be fed, the 
extra backs to be clothed and the 
extra families to be housed, the 
problem would have been more grave. 
The causes of unemployment lie else- 
where and criticizing immigration 
and immigrants will never help to 
discover and solve the problem. 
Following the above account of Can- 
ada’s attitude towards and reception 
of immigrants, permit me now to say 
a few words of the role of the Church 
in this field. Her interest is primarily 
the salvation of souls and she knows 
that millions in the world will perish 
spiritually if they do not find new 
lands in which the faith can be prac- 
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ticed freely. No one who has listened 
to the Holy Father, during and since 
the war, can soon forget his constant 
pleas on behalf of the millions in 
need of emigration. Neither cam any- 
one calculate the assistance to immi- 
grants everywhere given by the Holy 
See. Canadians have made their own 
generous contribution to the funds 
flowing through the hands of the Su- 
preme Pontiff to the needy millions 
of the earth. Led by the Archbishops 
and Bishops of this country, encour- 
aged and exhorted by zealous priests 
in even the smallest parishes and mis- 
sions, the Catholics of Canada have 
risen to heights of generosity in their 
contributions to the annual collection 
for Papal Charities. In the name of 
His Holiness and of the uncounted 
souls helped by these funds, I offer 
you the most profound gratitude and, 
the need still being great, exhort you 
to even greater liberality in the 
future. 


CHURCH’s CONTRIBUTION HERE 


The chronicles of the Church in 
Canada should make special mention 
of one immigration project initiated 
by His Eminence the Cardinal of Tor- 
onto, at the request of His Holiness. 
and gladly sponsored by the hier- 
archy through the Canadian Catholic 
Conference. This was the bringing to 
Canada of over three hundred or- 
phans from the Displaced Persons 
Camps. These children were placed 
in foster homes throughout both On- 
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tario and Quebec. This was indeed a 
project dear to the heart of the 
Saviour who uttered that unforget- 
table sentence of solicitude for chil- 
dren: “Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me.” In this new land, in 
new homes, and under the care of new 
parents, these hundreds of tender 
souls were undoubtedly saved for 
Christ by the generosity that trans- 
ferred them from the camps of Europe 
to this country. 


Mention should also be made of 
the good work done in a thousand 
other ways for immigrants by the Can- 
adian Catholic Conference through 
its offices in Ottawa and Winnipeg. 
Above all there is need to remember 
that the hierarchy showed its solici- 
tude for the souls of newcomers in a 
special manner by inviting and re- 
ceiving into their diocese several hun- 
dreds of priests of various European 
tongues, many of these themselves 
victims of disaster and pilgrims in 
search of refuge. 

Previous addresses at this confer- 
ence have outlined the attention given 
to proper reception of immigrants at 
ports of entry. This is indeed work of 
a tedious and delicate nature, but no 
work is more essential or fruitful. 
Carried out as it has been by devoted 
religious sisters, zealous priests and 
generous lay people, it has made sure 
that new arrivals enjoyed an original 
contact with Canada that was holy as 
well as happy. I wish to give every en- 
couragement to this glorious work, 
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and | especially desire to pay tribute 
to the community of the Sisters of 
Service. [t is meet and just that this 
community of women is a distinctly 
Canadian foundation, continuing, in 
this part of the North American con- 
tinent, the work of immigrant aid per- 
formed earlier in another part of the 
continent by Saint Frances Cabrini. 
Surely the good saint must ask many 
a blessing upon the work of the Sis- 
ters of Service amongst the immi- 
grants. 


Hostecs For IMMIGRANTS 


One other work of mercy carried 
out in many dioceses amongst im- 
migrants deserves mention and praise. 
This is the establishment of hostels 
for immigrants and the performance 
of immigrant aid by lay organiza- 
tions. Especially prominent among the 
lay organizations has been the Catho- 
lic Women’s League of Canada. Many 
of them mothers in homes of their 
own, these women have rightly ex- 
tended the tenderness and watchful- 
ness of a maternal heart to thousands 
of immigrants, particularly to so 
many of the young women who came 
from the various countries of Europe. 
The hostels and the work of the laity 
have surely relieved many an anxiety 
for many an immigrant, and without 
doubt prevented loneliness and even 
grievous mistakes in the lives of 
countless newcomers. 


This conference has very properly 
associated the question of land settle- 
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ment with that of immigration. Par- 
ticularly in Canada does land settle- 
ments go hand in hand with immigra- 
tion. Only a small portion of this vast 
country has been cleared for cultiva- 
tion. In fact many provinces are only 
sparsely settled and have untold 
frontiers to be opened. Then, too. 
thousands of acres already cleared 
were once fertile sources of food and 
raw materials but suffered neglect at 
the hands of producers who aimed 
only at enriching themselves, and had 
no interest in husbanding the good 
earth. Salvation of such territory is 
yet possible if families skilled in re- 
building soil that has been “mined” 
are settled upon it. Should we neglect 
also to face the fact that many farms 
are neglected and lie idle, and not al- 
ways because they are unproductive? 
All too many of these farms have 
been allowed to lie fallow by a new 
generation more attracted to city life 
than rural pursuits. 

How different is the story in such 
countries as England, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy and others. There you have 
the problem of large populations and 
not enough land to go round or the 
even more perplexing situation of a 
few wealthy landowners possessing 
the greater portion of a nation’s till- 
able areas whilst most of the people 
have none. These countries are in 
straitened circumstances in spite of 
the most intensive form of farming; 
in spite of husbanding every inch of 
the good earth within their boundar- 
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ies. Some have already begun the 
onerous task of breaking up and divid- 
ing the large estates of wealthy land- 
owners. All are in need of a solution 
that includes the resettlement of many 
of their people in other countries more 
blessed with terrain fit for clearance 
and cultivation. 


BENEFITS OF LAND SETTLEMENT 


Returning to the question of land 
settlement as it concerns Canada, there 
is great merit and simple logic in 
linking immigration programs with 
the filling up of open spaces, with the 
reclaiming and restoring of areas 
stripped of their fertility, and with 
putting back into production the 
farms abandoned by native Can- 
adians. I applaud the vision and 
wisdom of land settlement via immi- 
gration, and encourage Catholics in 
this country to get behind it in every 
way. The Church has always been a 
leader in the promotion of rural life, 
convinced that healthy and progres- 
sive agricultural areas are not only 
imperative for the national well-being 
of all countries, but also convinced 
that rural living is the most conducive 
to virtuous living for any race of 
people. This is not an implication that 
urban life is of necessity an occasion 
of sin, but surely history proves that 
the most stable countries are those in 
which there is a healthy balance be- 
tween the prosperity of city and 
country, and in which the urban popu- 
lation is continually replenished by 
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the overflow of an energetic and thriv- 
ing rural population. Because in the 
country, family life and spiritual life 
are carried out in a less feverish and 
competitive atmosphere, because the 
growth and development of the people 
is closer to nature and fundamental 
values, vigor, stability and virtue can 
more easily be imparted. Your own 
country is proof of this truth, for you 
know the hardy and holy souls grown 
and nurtured in the rural parishes 
of every diocese, and you know also 
what a large percentage of the Can- 
adian priesthood and sisterhood is 
made up of sons and daughters of 
farm folk. If Canada now faces the 
problem of rural parishes declining 
because succeeding generations of 
Catholic young men and women are 
abandoning the country, then a very 
good way of re-filling the rural 
churches and schools is by settling 
vacant farms with immigrants. 


Over-PoPuULATION 

I want to say a word more on the 
question of Canada helping to relieve 
the over-population of European 
countries. It is to be hoped that Can- 
ada will seek to further its own land 
settlement program without forget- 
ting its duty in charity to the Euro- 
pean countries most distressed by the 
problem of over-population. Surely it 
is possible to organize immigration in 
such a way that willing and com- 
petent settlers from the most needy 
countries have priority over those 
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from countries where they are already 
prosperous. In this manner will Can. 
ada enhance an already established 
reputation for charity to the less for- 
tunate in the world, and still be real- 
istic and successful in the fulfillment 
of its own land settlement objectives. 


It is also my desire to say another 
word on the role the Church should 
be playing in the promotion of better 
rural life. Apart from offsetting the 
exodus to urban centers by settling 
immigrants, there is much that can 
be done through parish and diocesan 
social action. Would that all priests 
assigned to rural parishes could ae- 
quire the spirit and the competence 
to preach and lead in such a way that 
families in their care produce future 
generations of excellent farmers! The 
clergy will not accomplish this by 
mere criticism of the exodus nor by 
mere exhortation and insistence on 
land settlement by native sons. Lead- 
ership of a practical nature is essen- 
tial to establish love of the soil and of 
farm life, to spread an interest in farm 
practices that increase well-being and 
prosperity, to encourage participation 
in programs and movements that fos- 
ter the economic and social life of 
rural people. It should be obvious that 
such efforts on the part of the Church 
are the wisest and most lasting way 
of fostering land settlement, for they 
make rural living a form of life ap- 
preciated and desired quite naturally 
and spontaneously by succeeding gen- 
erations of Catholics. 
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Why Communism Spreads 


DoucLas HYDE 


Reprinted from Hipernia* 


a CATHOLICS really seriously 
set about the job of applying 
the Church’s social teaching to the 
society in which they lived, there 
would be nothing left for the Com- 
munists to exploit.” 

That is what I have often said and 
written during the years since I be- 
came a Catholic and the more I see 
both Catholicism and Communism 
in action, the more true I believe 
it to be. 

The Communists thrive on bad 
social conditions. They exploit every 
grievance, do propaganda around 
every hardship which the people suf- 
fer, and make the most of every in- 
justice. 

Frankly, we cannot complain at 
this. If Christians have failed to do 
anything about such things, despite 
all that the Church has said on the 
matter, then they have only them- 
selves to blame. 

But it is one of the hard and un- 
pleasant facts of our time that most 
of the Communists’ successes have 
been made unnecessarily easy for 
them. They have exploited the 


things we have left undone; they 
have done things which we as Chris- 
tians might very well have done our- 
selves; and they have done it all 
in an evil cause. 

To one who, like myself, was for 
years a Communist, it is almost 
startling to see how, when Catholics 
get down to the serious application 
of the Church’s social doctrine, they 
do precisely those things which 
might best forestall the Communists’ 
attempts to exploit social misery. 

Let me explain what I mean. 
When the Communists achieved the 
conquest of power in China, they 
most certainly did not do so on the 
basis of telling the people all about 
Marxist theories. They did not make 
China Communist as the result of 
turning the peasantry into convinced 
Communists. 

What they did, however, was to 
promise them certain quite simple 
and necessary reforms which had 
nothing to do with Communism as 
such at all. 

They saw that the peasants were 
poor and land hungry. Their tiny 
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plots of soil were small; life was 
bad; and they were at the mercy of 
unscrupulous money lenders into 
whose hands they invariably fell 
whenever there was a bad harvest 
or a period of sickness. They were 
fleeced by the merchants from whom 
they bought their few small agricul- 
tural requirements and fleeced again 
when they marketed their crops. 


And, just as there was corruption 
among the merchants, so there was 
in high places, too. Politics were 
corrupt and the people were sick of 
corruption. 


PosITIVE SOLUTIONS 


What did the Communists do? 
They agitated against these things 
and won the sympathy of some of 
the peasantry as a consequence. But 
they did more. They set about find- 
ing positive solutions to the prob- 
lems and won support for them. 


in March, 1927, Mao Tse-Tung, 
the Chinese Red leader, in an article 
he called “Investigation into the 
Peasant Movement in Hunan,” 
wrote this: 


Co-operatives, especially consumers’ 
marketing and credit co-operatives, are 
certainly what the peasants need. Ex- 
ploited by the merchants when buying 
goods, getting the worst of the bargain 
when selling their farm produce, and 
subject to extortion by usurers when 
borrowing money or grain, the peas- 
ants are demanding an immediate solu- 
tion for these problems. 


So the Communists began to ad- 
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vocate the setting up of producers’ 
co-operatives and credit unions, as a 
means by which the peasants might 
escape from the clutches of rapa- 
cious merchants and money lenders. 
In other words, they did not only 
protest, they also suggested solu- 
tions to the problems of the people. 
The result was that they got their 
good-will. 

Guerrilla fighters must always de- 
pend upon the support of the local 
population—as the history of Ire. 
land shows. Without that support 
the Communist guerrillas in China 
could not have continued to fight on 
for nearly thirty years until at last, 
as an organized Red Army, they fi- 
nally got the whole country into 
their hands. 

They were enormously assisted in 
this by the way in which they as- 
tutely put their fingers on the griev- 
ances of the people and promised 
them simple reforms. It is a tragedy 
that those protests and promises 
were made only in order to seize 
power and so establish Communism, 
which is just another sort of tyr- 
anny, in the land. They were mere 
stepping stones to Communism. The 
result is that today the people have 
a new servitude shackled upon them. 
Enslavement by landlords, mer- 
chants and usurers has given place 
to enslavement by a still more ruth- 
less Communist machine. 

The things by which they won the 
people’s support were ones which 
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have nothing to do with Commu- 
nism at all. More precisely, they 
were reforms which Catholics, for 
example, had they been there in suffi- 
cient numbers, and had they been 
trained to apply the social doctrines 
of the Church, might just as well 
have proposed and carried into ef- 
fect. 

What is more, had the proposals 
come from Catholics instead of from 
Communists, they would have been 
made sincerely and would have 
stemmed directly from the Chris- 
tian’s love of God and of his fellow 
men. They would not have been 
mere means to an end as they were 
in the case of the Communists. 

But a point to note and to ponder 
is this: wherever, in the modern 
world, a serious attempt has been 
made to apply the Church’s teaching 
to such conditions, almost the same 
line—but for worthier motives—has 
been pursued. 

In other words, included in the 
aims of such Catholic social action 
have been a more equitable distrib- 
ution and better use of land; break- 
ing the stranglehold of the usurers 
and profiteers and ending corrup- 
tion in high places. These demands, 
which the Communists have used 
with such effect, flow naturally from 
the Church’s own social teachings. 

Let me give you one or two ex- 
amples. A Catholic Actionist from 
Indonesia called on me recently. 
Together we discussed a social-ac- 
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tion plan which he and other Catho- 
lics, with the full authority of their 
ecclesiastical superiors, had drawn 
up for the solution of the problems 
of a particular Indonesian island. 

The circumstances there were, al- 
lowing for purely local differences, 
very much those which obtained in 
pre-Communist China. And here, 
too, the Communists were trying to 
exploit them. 

The Catholic plan had been drawn 
up as the result of a serious attempt 
to apply the Church’s teaching to 
those conditions. It set out from the 
assumption that the standard of liv- 
ing of the people of this poor island 
should be raised. 

And its main proposals were: the 
building up of a producers’ co-oper- 
ative movement, bulk purchase of 
seeds and fertilizers and agricultural 
equipment and bulk sale of products 
to cut out the profiteering middle- 
man. 

Those were, although the sponsors 
of the plan did not realize it, pre 
cisely the reforms which the Com- 
munists used in the form of prom- 
ises to attract the support of the 
peasants of China. 

CATHOLICS SOLVE, COMMUNISTS 
EXPLoir 

The American Jesuits have, with 
a good deal of success, been attempt- 
ing something somewhat similar in 
British Honduras. In that small 
Central American colony, there was 
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the same story of poor small-holders 
in the grip of profiteers and money 
lenders. 

The Jesuits encouraged them to 
start producers’ co-operatives, with 
the usual bulk buying and selling, 
applying the Church’s principle of 
private ownership, as opposed to 
state ownership. 

In addition, they taught the peo- 
ple how to run credit unions and 
saving banks, so rescuing them at 
last from the inhuman grip of the 
money lenders. This time the ini- 
tiative was entirely with the Catho- 
lics. It was they who got in first. 
Later, the Communists followed suit, 
but for once it was the Catholics 
who made the pace. 

The credit unions, to which all 
subscribe and through which work- 
ers and peasants may get loans when 
required, became so successful and 
so widespread that the Government 
gave them its approval and they be- 
came part of a nation-wide network. 

The driving force in the whole 
co-operative and credit movement, 
which has provided an active, virile 
alternative to Communism, has been 
a hard-core of Catholic Actionists 
who passed through the Jesuits’ 
hands as school boys. 

Out of it grew, although it is quite 
a separate thing, a political labor 
movement too, which champions the 
cause of the workers and peasants 
and the nationalist cause as well. 
The Communists have tried to defeat 
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it, but without success, for it long 
ago stole their thunder. They have 
more recently tried to infiltrate it 
but, although some got into the 
movement, and threatened to dis- 
credit it, it has remained firmly in 
the hands of the Catholics who have 
made this their apostolate. 


CuHuRCH’s TEACHING PROVIDES 
PractTicAL REMEDIES 


Now, I learn from the priests who 
were responsible for the launching 
of the idea that one of them was 
recently asked to go to the South 
Pacific to see how such schemes can 
be applied to the more primitive 
conditions obtaining there. 

This sort of activity, it seems to 
me, gives the answer to those who 
are concerned at the very real social 
injustices which do undeniably exist 
and who, growing impatient, de- 
mand to know “Why doesn’t the 
Church do something about it?”— 
and then, rather illogically, proceed 
to join up with someone else. It is 
also the answer to those who think 
that the Church “always lags behind 
and leaves it to the Communists.” 

The fact is that if Catholics apply 
the Church’s teachings in practical 
fashion they can provide thoroughly 
up-to-date answers to modern prob- 
lems—as up-to-date, and far more 
genuine, than those of the Commu- 
nists themselves. 

The result of leaving the Commu- 
nists to do what we should ourselves 
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be doing is that the way is left open of the Church climb to power 
for the victory of Communism. through advocating for their own 
When that happens, the Catholics purpose those very reforms which 
have lost their chance. But what stem so naturally from the Church’s 
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fools we are if we let the enemies own teaching! 


Correction 


In Anne Tansey’s “The Conversion of Israel,” which appeared in the 
February issue of the CatHotic MIND and was reprinted from the Septem- 
ber, 1954, Magnificat, it was stated that “associate members of the Aposto- 
late (to the Jews) pledge themselves to say one Hail Mary each day and 
offer one Holy Communion a month for the conversion of Israel.” This is 
not entirely correct. Rule IV of the Archconfraternity of Prayer for the 
Conversion of Israel reads: 

The prayer “God of All Goodnesss” must be said daily by 
Members, in union with Sion. However, the Faithful who under- 
take to offer instead one monthly Communion, and priests who 
undertake to offer Mass once a year for the Conversion of Israel, 
share in all the privileges of the Archconfraternity. 

It was also stated that the apostolate in Cincinnati is “promoted by a 
group of seminary students under the direction of Rev. Charles Blum.” 
The Cincinnati API center was started by Miss Rita Goldman assisted by 
lay people under the direction of the Rev. Vincent Lewis. First meetings 
were held at the Old Cathedral. Fr. Charles J. Blum, API chaplain since 
1952. is on the staff of Holy Spirit Chapel, 426 East Fifth Street, Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio.—Epitor. 














Y. C. W. in Our Factory 
Do.ores Marino 


Reprinted from the APOSTOLATE* 


WE USED to meet at Mary’s Tavern after work on payday to cash 
our checks. About sixty girls and fellows are there, and be- 
tween the jukebox, bowling machine and glasses of beer we talk to 
the people we see in the shop during the week. To many of the kids 
this is a routine part of their lives; to me it is a chance to know the 
kids I work with a little better. 

The last couple of years of my life have certainly been an adventure 
—an adventure I hadn’t bargained for when I joined the Young Christ- 
ian Workers four years ago. When I finished high school, I was a 
typical American teen-ager except that I had picked up some big 
ideas of serving Christ. I had thought a good deal about doing some- 
thing helpful and generous. 

I thought of going to college to become a social worker. I couldn't, 
because my parents needed the money I could give them for room and 
board. I have a younger brother and sister. I thought of going to 
Friendship House or the Catholic Worker—but | was under age. | 
ended up getting a job clerking at a department store in Milwaukee. I 
stuck with it only three months. Two office jobs followed, and I be- 
came more and more unhappy. How was an ordinary working gal going 
to serve Christ? 

I was asked to join the YCW and went regularly to meetings. | 
found it hard to get the “observes” because I then worked in a one- 
girl office. Even though I had a good job, I knew I couldn’t stay at that 
particular job and still belong to the YCW. I had nobody to act with 
or upon. 

“The greatest tragedy of the 19th century is that the Church has 
lost the workers.” This statement got me thinking. Who were the 
workers? Who were the workers in Milwaukee? What was happening 
to them? Why did they have loose morals, why did they drink? Why 
do people look down on factory workers? What happens to these 
factory kids? Do they mature? Do they accept responsibility? Will 
they get to heaven? 
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Through the influence of my chaplain, I quit the office and looked 
around for a factory job, one where I would work with a lot of young 
single girls. With God’s help I landed at an electrical plant employing 
about 4,000. ; 

I tried to become like my environment in every way except sin. 
1 dressed like the kids and tried to talk like them (minus the bad 
language). I worked with them and went out with them. I loved them, 
and I slowly began to find out their needs and how I could serve them. 

To serve means getting a cup of coffee for a gal or lending money 
to someone who needs it. One girl now in the YCW told me that is 
how she became interested in the movement—I was an easy touch 
for dough. 

SEFING Curist IN ONE’s FELLOWS 


This service angle is the dynamo of the YCW. People ask them- 
selves: “Why is she doing this for me? Why does she go out of her 
way for us?” We must be other Christs, and this does not only mean 
being sweet and polite. It does not only mean not listening to dirty 
jokes. It means so much more—it means going farther, doing some- 
thing. To be a Christian means helping a girl in the shop with her 
wedding plans. It means going with a girl who hasn’t any friends. 

The basis of the YCW is friendship—friendship for the new worker, 
for the gal with the bad complexion or the one with the peroxide hair. 
You have to be a friend to the fat girl, the skinny girl, the girl with 
no friends, the sloppy girl, the Mexican, the Negro, the Puerto Rican. 
Each one of them we come in contact with is Christ, and when we 
know, love and serve our fellow workers we are just knowing, loving 
and serving Christ. 

Going on from there, the job of the YCW is to change institutions, 
and the institution that affects the young worker most is his work-life. 
So it is our work-life that must be changed—in such a way as to make 
it easier for the young worker to get to heaven. 

In the factory we found many machines without safety guards. A 
friend of ours lost a finger on such a machine. She was told it was 
her own fault for not keeping her finger out of the way. Another 
girl lost all her fingers on a cutting machine. No safety guard. 

Some of us worked on automatic winding machines. We’d wind 
thousands of feet of wire on coils every day, watching the coil so 
that the wire wound straight. Many times the wire broke, and nobody 
knew where the end of the wire would fly—into our cheeks, chins or 
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the same story of poor small-holders 
in the grip of profiteers and money 
lenders. 

The Jesuits encouraged them to 
start producers’ co-operatives, with 
the usual bulk buying and selling, 
applying the Church's principle of 
private ownership, as opposed to 
state ownership. 

In addition, they taught the peo- 
ple how to run credit unions and 
saving banks, so rescuing them at 
last from the inhuman grip of the 
money lenders. This time the ini- 
tiative was entirely with the Catho- 
lics. It was they who got in first. 
Later, the Communists followed suit, 
but for once it was the Catholics 
who made the pace. 

The credit unions, to which all 
subscribe and through which work- 
ers and peasants may get loans when 
required, became so successful and 
so widespread that the Government 
gave them its approval and they be- 
came part of a nation-wide network. 

The driving force in the whole 
co-operative and credit movement, 
which has provided an active, virile 
alternative to Communism, has been 
a hard-core of Catholic Actionists 
who passed through the Jesuits’ 
hands as school boys. 

Out of it grew, although it is quite 
a separate thing, a political labor 
movement too, which champions the 
cause of the workers and peasants 
and the nationalist cause as well. 
The Communists have tried to defeat 
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it, but without success, for it long 
ago stole their thunder. They have 
more recently tried to infiltrate it 
but, although some got into the 
movement, and threatened to dis. 
credit it, it has remained firmly in 
the hands of the Catholics who have 
made this their apostolate. 


Cuurcn’s TeacHinc Provines 
PractTicAL REMEDIES 


Now, I learn from the priests who 
were responsible for the launching 
of the idea that one of them was 
recently asked to go to the South 
Pacific to see how such schemes can 
be applied to the more primitive 
conditions obtaining there. 

This sort of activity, it seems to 
me, gives the answer to those who 
are concerned at the very real social 
injustices which do undeniably exist 
and who, growing impatient, de- 
mand to know “Why doesn’t the 
Church do something about it?”— 
and then, rather illogically, proceed 
to join up with someone else. It is 
also the answer to those who think 
that the Church “always lags behind 
and leaves it to the Communists.” 

The fact is that if Catholics apply 
the Church’s teachings in practical 
fashion they can provide thoroughly 
up-to-date answers to modern prob- 
lems—as up-to-date, and far more 
genuine, than those of the Commu- 
nists themselves. 

The result of leaving the Commu- 
nists to do what we should ourselves 
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be doing is that the way is left open of the Church climb to power 
for the victory of Communism. through advocating for their own 
When that happens, the Catholics purpose those very reforms which 
have lost their chance. But what stem so naturally from the Church's 
fools we are if we let the enemies own teaching! 


Correction 


In Anne Tansey’s “The Conversion of Israel,” which appeared in the 
r February issue of the CatHotic Minp and was reprinted from the Septem- 
ber, 1954, Magnificat, it was stated that “associate members of the Aposto- 
late (to the Jews) pledge themselves to say one Hail Mary each day and 
offer one Holy Communion a month for the conversion of Israel.” This is 
not entirely correct. Rule IV of the Archconfraternity of Prayer for the 
Conversion of Israel reads: 


The prayer “God of All Goodnesss” must be said daily by 
Members, in union with Sion. However, the Faithful who under- 
take to offer instead one monthly Communion, and priests who 
undertake to offer Mass once a year for the Conversion of Israel, 
share in all the privileges of the Archconfraternity. 

It was also stated that the apostolate in Cincinnati is “promoted by a 
group of seminary students under the direction of Rev. Charles Blum.” 
The Cincinnati API center was started by Miss Rita Goldman assisted by 
lay people under the direction of the Rev. Vincent Lewis. First meetings 
were held at the Old Cathedral. Fr. Charles J. Blum, API chaplain since 
1952. is on the staff of Holy Spirit Chapel, 426 East Fifth Street, Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio.—Epitor. 
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W* USED to meet at Mary’s Tavern after work on payday to cash 
our checks. About sixty girls and fellows are there, and be- 
tween the jukebox, bowling machine and glasses of beer we talk to 
the people we see in the shop during the week. To many of the kids 
this is a routine part of their lives; to me it is a chance to know the 
kids I work with a little better. 

The last couple of years of my life have certainly been an adventure 
—an adventure I hadn’t bargained for when I joined the Young Christ- 
ian Workers four years ago. When I finished high school, I was a 
typical American teen-ager except that I had picked up some big 
ideas of serving Christ. I had thought a good deal about doing some- 
thing helpful and generous. 

I thought of going to college to become a social worker. I couldn't, 
because my parents needed the money I could give them for room and 
board. I have a younger brother and sister. I thought of going to 
Friendship House or the Catholic Worker—but I was under age. | 
ended up getting a job clerking at a department store in Milwaukee. | 
stuck with it only three months. Two office jobs followed, and I be- 
came more and more unhappy. How was an ordinary working gal going 
to serve Christ? 

I was asked to join the YCW and went regularly to meetings. | 
found it hard to get the “observes” because I then worked in a one- 
girl office. Even though I had a good job, I knew I couldn’t stay at that 
particular job and still belong to the YCW. I had nobody to act with 
or upon. 

“The greatest tragedy of the 19th century is that the Church has 
lost the workers.” This statement got me thinking. Who were the 
workers? Who were the workers in Milwaukee? What was happening 
to them? Why did they have loose morals, why did they drink? Why 
do people look down on factory workers? What happens to these 
factory kids? Do they mature? Do they accept responsibility? Will 
they get to heaven? 


* 638 Deming Place, Chicago 14, Ill., Winter, 1954 
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Through the influence of my chaplain, I quit the office and looked 
around for a factory job, one where I would work with a lot of young 
single girls. With God’s help I landed at an electrical plant employing 
about 4,000. . 
I tried to become like my environment in every way except sin. 

I dressed like the kids and tried to talk like them (minus the bad 
language). I worked with them and went out with them. I loved them, 
and I slowly began to find out their needs and how I could serve them. 

To serve means getting a cup of coffee for a gal or lending money 
to someone who needs it. One girl now in the YCW told me that is 
how she became interested in the movement—I was an easy touch 
for dough. 
Seeinc Curist IN ONneE’s FELLOWS 


This service angle is the dynamo of the YCW. People ask them- 
selves: “Why is she doing this for me? Why does she go out of her 
_ way for us?” We must be other Christs, and this does not only mean 
being sweet and polite. It does not only mean not listening to dirty 
jokes. It means so much more—it means going farther, doing some- 
thing. To be a Christian means helping a girl in the shop with her 
wedding plans. It means going with a girl who hasn’t any friends. 

The basis of the YCW is friendship—friendship for the new worker, 
for the gal with the bad complexion or the one with the peroxide hair. 
You have to be a friend to the fat girl, the skinny girl, the girl with 
no friends, the sloppy girl, the Mexican, the Negro, the Puerto Rican. 
Each one of them we come in contact with is Christ, and when we 
know, love and serve our fellow workers we are just knowing, loving 
and serving Christ. 

Going on from there, the job of the YCW is to change institutions, 
and the institution that affects the young worker most is his work-life. 
So it is our work-life that must be changed—in such a way as to make 

it easier for the young worker to get to heaven. 

In the factory we found many machines without safety guards. A 
friend of ours lost a finger on such a machine. She was told it was 
her own fault for not keeping her finger out of the way. Another 
girl lost all her fingers on a cutting machine. No safety guard. 

Some of us worked on automatic winding machines. We'd wind 
thousands of feet of wire on coils every day, watching the coil so 
that the wire wound straight. Many times the wire broke, and nobody 
knew where the end of the wire would fly—into our cheeks, chins or 
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eyes. We were told that it would be too expensive to put safety de- 
vices on all the machines. We worked on machines cleaning wire, and 
small pieces of steel would fly off. Often we went to the plant nurse 
to have pieces removed from our eyes; at least once a girl had to go 
out to a doctor because a piece of steel was deeply embedded in her eye. 

On the fifth floor there were rows and rows of riveting machines, 
making such a deafening noise that you had to yell to the person right 
next to you to be heard at all. After a while a good many quit that job. 
We asked one fellow why he stuck it out, and he answered: “This job 
is my bread and butter. I’ve got a wife and two kids.” 

State law in Wisconsin provides compensation for partial deafness 
due to industrial accident. There is an amendment in the legislature 
whch will change that and give compensation only for total deafness. 
1 went to Madison for a hearing on the bill. The only organization 
opposing the bill was the United Electrical Workers—a Communist- 
dominated union. Where were those Christians who love one another? 

Another hazard at the plant is eye-strain. The company likes to 
hire girls aged 18 to 22, because their eyes are sharpest. What happens 
to these girls when their eyes are ruined? There were many other prob- 
lems of poor working conditions, problems such as speed-up, poor 
ventilation, favoritism, overlifting, poor lunch rooms. 

There was the problem of our union. Hardly half the employes 
were dues-paying members. Hardly a hundred would come to monthly 
meetings. Most workers had only one use for the union: could it get 
you a raise? One month there were 375 grievances. The girls should 
have figured out that the contract was not too good if it produced 
that many grievances. 

At the first union meeting I attended a young fellow, rumored to 
be a Communist, got up and asked for a contribution to some cause 
or other. He talked well, the members were impressed and voted him 
$25. The union, being Communist-dominated, is continually widening 
the gap between labor and management. Our officers, by their tone of 
voice and by calling management names at union meetings, are teach- 
ing us to hate our employers. They brag about all the insurance and 
other benefits enjoyed by employes, but these are no credit to the 
union; the union had nothing to do with getting us these benefits. 
They are company operated and controlled. The employes have nothing 
to say about them. 

What effect does their work-life have on the young employe? Quit- 
ting time is the big release, since work gives so little satisfaction. The 
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girls and fellows go over to the tavern every night after work. Some 
go on a regular weekend binge and are still half-drunk when they come 
to work Monday morning. Being all mixed up, single girls go out with 
married men. Eight girls rented a cottage for their vacation. After a 
couple of days there were so many guys around and so much drinking 
that the landlord called the police and threw them out. The girls said 
that “all they wanted was to have a good time.” What are we to think 
about the unwed mothers in that plant, or the married girls who try to 
“get rid of” their unborn children? How about the homosexuals (the 
girls call them “queers”)? Remember, many of these are supposed to 
be good girls, Catholic girls, girls with a Catholic education. What 
influences have made such a change in them as they grew up and went 
to work? Is it the fault of their work environment, their recreational 
life, their homes, or all three? 


Roe or YCW 


Some of these problems have to do with temporal or material things, 
some are mainly spiritual, and all of them have a lot to do with the 
long-run spiritual condition of these working girls. We don’t want 
these young workers to be lost in the 20th century, as so many were 
lost in the 19th. And can’t we do anything of the positive side? Who 
will tell these kids about their redemption, and about their part in co- 
redemption? Who will tell them that through our work and sufferings 
we can be redeemers with Christ? Who will tell them that they can 
offer their monotonous work with Christ’s work and sacrifice? Who 
will tell them as they move bexes of stock or pack switches that we can 
offer each thing we make or do to Christ? Who will have enough love 
to talk of such things to the young worker? 


The plan and organization to handle this task, which you will 
find not only in Milwaukee but all over the world—and sometimes in 
much worse shape—is supplied by the Young Christian Workers. No 
matter how ambitious you are, you can do next to nothing alone. We 
need organization. We need each other. We need a lot of generous 
young workers to pitch in and help with the YCW. We have to keep 
going, with our weekly meetings, with monthly study days or days 
of recollection. We need more chaplains, for we can’t get anywhere 
without priests. There are plenty of problems, tough problems facing 
the young workers. We have a method and program for meeting them. 
The field is waiting; what we want is a lot more laborers in the field. 








Two Worlds 


BARBARA WARD 


Reprinted from the ComMMONWEAL* 


i res idea of mankind as a single 
family under the Fatherhood of 
God is so much a foundation of 
Christian thinking that, like many 
other fundamental ideas, it is simply 
taken for granted and not thought 
about at all. Certainly no one could 
say that its implications are con- 
stantly studied or that a steady effort 
is being made to ask what, in this 
second half of the twentieth century, 
the fact of a single humanity means 
in terms of moral obligation and 
Christian duty. 

In the past, the excuse could lie 
in the gulf between the metaphysical 
idea of mankind’s unity and the 
physical division of the universe. A 
man could hardly feel that the in- 
habitants of the Americas were his 
brothers if he did not even know 
that America existed. Anyone read- 
ing Marco Polo’s account of the 
Mongol Empire in the thirteenth 
century must be struck by his efforts 
to counter the plain incredulity of 
his readers. Medieval © Christians 
could hardly conceive of the exist- 
ence of China. To have convinced 
them, in addition, of its enjoying a 


high degree of civilization was vir- 
tually beyond Polo’s skill. 

Even after the great age of West- 
ern discovery which brought the 
whole world onto a single map, phy- 
sical distances still countered the 
idea of a common humanity, and 
physical interdependence had no 
meaning for a world in which the 
basic unit of production still tended 
to be the river valley and the center 
of commerce the small market town. 
Unti} the nineteenth century, there- 
fore, the physical preconditions of 
recognizing all men as brothers did 
not exist. The idea remained a meta- 
physical truth with no general poe 
sibility of concrete application. 

Ours is the first century in which 
men move round the world as they 
once moved round New—and old— 
England. Ours is the first century 
in which the livelihood of a Malayan 
peasant can be determined by a 
Congressional decision to maintain 
synthetic rubber factories in the 
United States. Physical interdepen- 
dence has become a fact for a large 
part of humanity. What has not ac 
companied this sudden development 
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is an enlargement of the sense of 
mankind’s moral interdependence. 
In other words, the physical realiza- 
tion of Christianity’s deepest insight 
has come about. But the truth itself 
—that men are brothers and that 
we all are our brother’s keeper—is 
as shadowy and remote as it was 
when Marco Polo arrived at the 
court of the Great Khan or Colum- 
bus set sail for the Indies. 

This failure of moral sense to 
keep pace with physical fact should 
be of particular concern to Chris- 
tians. They believe that material so- 
ciety unenlightened and unredeemed 
by grace tends to become a vessel 
of destruction. A society which, 
while physically one, lacks any prin- 
ciple of moral order is hideously 
dangerous and Christians should be 
the first to perceive that danger and 
to discern its cause. 


PHysIcAL CHARITY 


But there is another and more 
pressing reason for concern among 
the Christian and_post-Christian 
peoples of the West. It is not only 
that they carry the responsibility of 
having created the world’s new phy- 
sical unity. Theirs is the deeper re- 
sponsibility that springs from having 
profited most richly from that unity. 

However sophisticated our moral 
analysis or refined our metaphysical 
speculations be, Christ’s own par- 
ables constantly stub us against the 
fact that the rich have a hard time 
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of it. They can make their riches 
work salvation. They can make 
friends of the mammon of iniquity. 
But the line of least resistance car- 
ries them to the fate of Dives or of 
the fool who filled his barns. 

It is, or should be, a disturbing 
fact that Our Lord’s clearest dis- 
crimination between those who will 
enjoy eternal life and those who will 
not is based solely upon physical 
charity in the most material sense. 
Those who feed the hungry may ex- 
pect the Beatific Vision. Those who 
neglect “the least of these little ones” 
may not. Our Lord even suggests 
that this physical expression of 
neighborly love will more than off- 
set ignorance of His Name. Many 
of the compassionate providers of 
bread and shelter may not have 
known the Lord, while they were 
loving and serving Him through His 
creatures. But there is no salvation 
for those who say “Lord, Lord” and 
do not the things that He says. All 
this is so elementary, so starkly clear 
in the Gospels, that the Christian 
knows it as soon as he can read, and 
often forgets it again almost as soon. 

In the world community of today. 
there is no doubt who is cast for the 
role of Dives, who for Lazarus. Com- 
parative standards of wealth are, ad- 
mittedly, difficult to establish. Most 
undeveloped countries have undevel- 
oped statistics as well, but a reason- 
able basis may be found in recent 
estimates made by Colin Clark. He 
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establishes a unit of comparison— 
called an “oriental unit”—based up- 
on the goods and services which 
could be purchased by an Indian 
rupee in 1948/49. On this basis, he 
establishes a comparative table 
which shows that, broadly speaking, 
the “Atlantic Community” of the 
United States, Western Europe and 
the white members of the British 
Commonwealth have a standard of 
living of over 1,000 oriental units 
per head of population, while the 
vast bulk of Asia and Africa have a 
standard of below 200. 


This broad generalization masks 
even sharper individual differences. 
The United States and Canada, for 
instance, may well be in the category 
of 7,000 oriental units per head. The 
debatable lands of Southeast Asia— 
Burma, Indonesia, etc.—have under 
150. 


A PriviLecep CLAss 


This absolute disparity is matched 
by further comparative advantages 
enjoyed by the West. Since the year 
1500 the Atlantic peoples have sys- 
tematically occupied the best and 
most fertile uninhabited areas of the 
earth. This taking over of temperate 
lands by the men of Europe is prob- 
ably the most significant V6élker- 
wanderung of the Christian era. In 
North and South America, in Aus- 
tralia, in Siberia, the white peoples 
have pressed outwards, exterminat- 
ing or driving back or reducing to 
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subordinate status the aboriginal 
inhabitants. This white flood has 
even filtered into the few temperate 
areas in otherwise unwk lesome and 
hostile continents such as Africa. In 
East Africa, the highlands of Kenya 
have the most congenial climate for 
human settlement. They have been 
taken over by the white man. 

This appropriation of the temper- 
ate belt is not simply a matter of 
health, comfort and convenience— 
although it is all these things. It is 
a matter of controlling for the fu- 
ture the bulk of the world’s best re- 
sources. The greatest increases in 
farming output are possible in the 
temperate zones of North and South 
America. Canada, Australia and 
Brazil are the most obvious areas of 
under-population, but the population 
of the United States could be trebled 
in relation to its resources. The min- 
eral reserves of Canada are among 
the largest in the world and where, 
as in the Belgian Congo, tropical 
climate is combined with great po- 
tential mineral development, the ter- 
ritory is—once again—under Atlan- 
tic control. 

The instances could be multiplied 
endlessly. They all amount to the 
same thing—that the Atlantic 
peoples, in relation to the rest of 
the world, are an élite, a privileged 
class, a group enjoying a quite dis- 
proportionate share of the world’s 
resources, and in certain cases 
(petroleum, for instance) using 
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them up so fast that the reserves may 
be exhausted by the end of the cen- 
tury. Moreover, at present, the dis- 
parity is tending to grow greater. In 
the circulation of wealth in the mod- 
ern world, new wealth tends to fol- 
low old wealth. The opportunities for 
reliable investment are inevitably 
greater in the rich stable communi- 
ties of the West rather than in back- 
ward areas, to whose poverty is now 
added the risk of political instability. 

The case is perhaps most tragic 
in relation to man’s basic need— 
food. The latest report of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization shows 
that while food production has in- 
creased by nineteen per cent above 
prewar in North America, in the 
Far East production is thirteen per 
cent lower. The rich countries thus 
have more to eat than ever before. 
Many of the poorer countries are 
eating even less. Nor, without extra- 
ordinary measures, will the picture 
change. 

Many peoples in Asia and Africa 
are poor because they occupy the 
worst land and suffer the worst cli- 
mates in the world. Unable to move 
on to better land which is still un- 
derpopulated, they must remain 
where they are, hungry, disease- 
ridden and shortlived, while the 
Western people continue to add 
calories to their diet and decades to 
their living span. The Marxist pre- 
diction of the rich growing ever 
richer and the poor growing ever 
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poorer, which has been disproved 
in the democratic countries of the 
Atlantic world, nevertheless shows 
signs of being realized in the world 
as a whole. 


DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 


One must therefore ask whether, 
since Christian peoples are the over- 
whelming beneficiaries of the mod- 
ern world economy, they have any 
special obligation to take notice of 
the vast disparities of wealth and 
misery which exist within the single 
physically united world. Are any 
principles of Christian compassion 
and distributive justice involved? 
Any social obligation or moral 
imperative? 

The answer which comes most 
easily to modern lips is that group ob- 
ligations do not extend beyond na- 
tional frontiers. The state is the ab- 
solute, and while a sharing of nation- 
al income within the national com- 
munity is now one of the bases of 
Western democracy, there is no sug- 
gestion that the obligations go any 
further. In theory, at least, for Brit- 
ish Samaritans, the man in the ditch 
must be British, for Americans, he 
must be American, for the French. 
a Frenchman. The good Samaritan 
asks to see a passport before he sets 
to work. 


Yet such a limitation of compas- 
sion is not Christian and nothing 
can make it so. It is, in fact, a part 
of the idolatry of the nation-state 
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which, in the modern world, is the 
mark of both democracies and dic- 
tatorships. A faith in which there 
is “neither Jew nor Gentile,” a faith 
founded upon the common Father- 
hood of God and upon mankind’s 
sonship in Christ, must be based on 
the concept of mankind as a family 
—and a family in which fraternal 
charity is not limited by frontiers 
or race. To Catholics, whose claim 
to universality is most insistent, the 
counter-claim of the nation-state to 
exclusive loyalties and obligations 
should be especially repugnant. It 
is no coincidence that the Pope, in 
proclaiming during the war the prin- 
ciples of a just peace, included 
among them a fair distribution of 
the earth’s resources among the 
peoples of the world. 


THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER 


The important point is the point 
of principle. Are we or are we not 
in the West under a moral obliga- 
tion to assist in the material ad- 
vancement of hungry, shelterless, 
disease-ridden peoples in other less 
fortunate lands? For the Christian, 
there is only one answer. We are. 
Once that decision is taken, the 
mechanics of putting distributive 
justice into effect are not insuper- 
ably difficult. 

To the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, for 
instance, the participating nations 
-contributed ene per cent of their na- 
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tional income. It would be perfectly 
possible to devise a standard where- 
by nations enjoying more than a 
certain level of per capita income 
would contribute a proportion of 
their wealth to the building of 
wealth-producing capacity in coun- 
tries which do not command them 
now. But the mechanics of such 
schemes are not the problem. 


The basic difficulty is that the 
Christian peoples of the West do 
not, at present, recognize the ad- 
vancement of the world’s poverty- 
stricken peoples as their duty in 
strict justice, as an obligation for 
which they will one day be called to 
give account. That whole peoples can 
be alert to the misfortunes of others 
is proved by the magnificent gen- 
erosity of American policy in the 
postwar world. But such great ges- 
tures as the Marshall Plan are held 
to be exceptional and entirely volun- 
tary and to carry no trace of obliga- 
tion. 

That consciences are ‘still stirring 
is shown by the proliferation of 
small-scale Western plans for tech- 
nical assistance and economic aid, 
but no one can pretend that the ac- 
tual principle of sustained aid to 
backward areas is generally accepted 
in the West. In particular, few Cath- 
olic voices have been raised to re- 
assert the Pope’s Fifth Peace Point 
or to plead for general recognition 
of the fact that in strict justice and 
charity the Christian peoples of the 
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West must undertake a sustained 
attack upon the hunger, the disease, 
the homelessness and the despairing 
misery in which so many of the 
world’s peoples drag out their lives. 

That such a program might, in- 
cidentally, save much of Asia and 
Africa from Communism is on this 
argument all but irrelevant—save 
that Communism is often the scourge 
bred of Western indifference. Equal- 
ly the fact that it would, by expand- 
ing world production and widening 
markets, profit Western economies 
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is also beside the point. The real 
issue here is the positive issue of 
principle. According to Christian 
teaching, humanity is a single fam- 
ily. According to Christian charity, 
we are our brother’s keeper. In prac- 
tical fact, the West today possesses 
overwhelming wealth. Can there be 
any escaping the conclusion, that, 
on pain of Our Lord’s own rejection, 
that wealth must be set to work to 
bring bread and hope to the millions 
upon millions who, in this single 
world society, still lack both? 


Ability to Pay 

Much has been said about the decision in which we held that an employer 
who counters a request for a wage increase with a plea of poverty should 
be willing to present information to reasonably substantiate his position. 
The reason why this is necessary appears obvious to me, although I do not 
expect that all of you will agree. Inability to pay is just about a final and 
conclusive answer to a demand for a wage increase. It seemed to us, there- 
fore, that an employer who makes this plea should, as a token of his good 
faith, be willing to back it up with some facts. His unwillingness to do so 
arouses suspicion on the other side and endangers the prospect of a final 
settlement.—Guy Farmer, Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board, 


at Dayton, Ohio, Jan. 27, 1955. 
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Medical Ethics 
Pore Pius XII 


An address by His Holiness to the Eighth Congress 
of the World Medical Association, September 30, 1954 


E ARE happy to find Ourselves once again among doctors, as has so 
often been the case in recent years, and to say a few words to them. 

You have informed Us of the goals of the World Medical Association 
and of the results it has obtained in the seven years of its existence. It is 
with great interest that We have taken cognizance of that information and 
of the great number of tasks to which you have dedicated your attention 
and your efforts: the contacting and grouping of national medical associa- 
tions, the mutual exchange of experiences, the examination of current prob- 
lems of different countries, the formal agreements made with a series of 
related organizations, the creation of a general secretariat in New York and 
the founding of your own magazine, World Medical Journal. 

Besides these accomplishments of a more or less administrative nature, ~ 
there were the establishment and evaluation of some important points con- 
cerning the medical profession and its conditions, the defense of the reputa- 
tion and honor of the corps of doctors, the preparation of an international 
code of medical ethics, that has already been accepted by forty-two nations, 
the acceptance of a new version of the Oath of Hippocrates (Oath of 
Geneva) and the official condemnation of euthanasia. And among many 
other questions, those concerning the transformation and development of 
university instruction for the training of young doctors and for medical 
research were dealt with. We have here recalled only a few points. To the 
program of the present 8th congress you have added, for example, the duties 
of a doctor in time of war, of bacteriological war in particular, the position 
of the doctor in regard to chemical and atomic warfare and of experimenta- 
tion on man. 

The medical, as well as the technical and administrative, aspect of 
such questions is within your competence; but in those things which con- 
cern their moral and juridical aspect, We should like to call your attention 
to certain points. A series of the problems which are occupying you have 
occupied Us, too. These problems were the subject of special discourses. 
Thus, on September 14, 1952, to participants in the First International 
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Congress on the Histopathology of the Nervous System We spoke, at their 
request, on the moral limits of modern methods of research and treatment. 
We linked up Our discussion to the examination of the three principles 
from which medicine derives the justification of its methods of research 
and treatment: the scientific interests of medicine, the interests of the 
patient and the interests of the community or, as they say, of the common 
good, the “bonum commune.”! 


In an address on October 19, 1953, to the members of the 16th Inter- 
national Congress of Military Medicine, We spoke on the essential prin- 
ciples of medical morality and medical law, their origin, their content 
and their application.2 The 26th congress of the Italian Association of 
Urology put to Us the debatable question: is it morally permissible to 
destroy a sound organ in order to stop the progress of an illness that 
threatens life? We answered it in the discourse of October 8 of last year. 
Finally, We touched on the problems that are occupying your attention 
during the present congress—those of a moral appraisal of modern war 
and its conduct—in an address on October 3, 1953, to participants in the 
6th International Congress on Penal Law.* 


If today We do no more than recall briefly some of these points, not- 
withstanding their importance and scope, We hope that all the explanations 
We have given previously will serve as a complement. In order not to pro- 
long this address too much, We shall cite them fully in footnotes each 
time. (We refer to them). 


A. War and Peace 


That the doctor has a role during war, and a privileged role, is obvious. 
At no other time are there so many to be cared for and cured among soldiers 
and civilians, friends and enemies. It is necessary to concede to the doctor, 
without restrictions, the natural right to intervene where his help is needed 
and also to guarantee this to him by means of international] conventions. 
It would be an aberration of the judgment and the heart to want to deny 
medical aid to the enemy and let him die. 


Has not the doctor also a role to play in producing, perfecting and in- 
creasing the methods of modern warfare, in particular the methods of 
ABC warfare? One cannot answer this question without having first 
resolved this other one: is modern “total war,” especially ABC warfare, 
permissible in principle? There can be no doubt, particularly in view of 
the horrors and immense sufferings caused by modern warfare, that to un- 
leash it without a just cause (that is to say, without its being forced upon 
one by an obvious, extremely serious and otherwise unavoidable injustice) 
constitutes a “crime” worthy of the most severe national and international 
sanctions. 


One cannot even in principle pose the question of the lawfulness of 
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atomic. bacteriological and chemical warfare except in the case where it 
must be judged as indispensable in order to defend oneself under the cir- 
cumstances pointed out above. Even then, however, one must strive to avoid 
it by all possible means through international understandings or to impose 
limits on its use that are so clear and rigorous that its effects remain re- 
Stricted to the strict demands of defense. When, moreover, putting this 
‘method to use involves such an extension of the evil that it entirely escapes 
\ from the control of man, its use must be rejected as immoral. Here there 
would no longer be a question of “defense” against injustice or a necessary 
“safeguarding” of legitimate possessions, but the pure and simple annihila- 


tion of all human life within the radius of action. This is not permitted for 
any reason whatsoever. 


Let us return to the doctor. If ever, within the compass of the limits 
already indicated, a modern (ABC) war can be justified, the question of 
the morally lawful collaboration of the doctor can then be raised. But you 
will be in agreement with Us: one_prefers not to see the doctor occupied _ 
with a task of this sort. It is in too great a contrast to his basic duty: 
to give aid and cure, not to do injury or kill. 

This will make understandable to you the meaning and justification of 
Our previous explanations, of what We have said on the condemnation of 


war in general and on the position and role of the military doctor (Notes 
1 and 2). 





B. Experimentation on Man 


According to information coming to Us from you, you have added to 
the original program of your present congress the question of experimenta- 
tion on living men. 

The postwar trials of doctors have shown what proportions such ex- 
perimentation can assume and to what abuses it can lead. 

We permit Ourselves in regard to this subject to refer to a passage 
in one of Our previous discourses (Note 3). 

That medical research and practice could not dispense with all experi- 
mentation on living men is easily understood. But there is the question 
of knowing what the necessary presuppositions of experimentation are, 
along with its limits, its obstacles and its decisive basic principles. In des- 
perate cases, when a sick person is lost unless someone intervenes and when 
there exists a medication, a treatment or an operation which, without ex- 
cluding all danger, still has a certain chance of succeeding, then an honest 
and reflecting mind immediately admits that the doctor may, with the ex- 
plicit or tacit consent of the patient, proceed with the application of such 
a treatment. Research, life and practice, however, are not limited to such | 
cases. They exceed them and go further. Even among serious and con- | 
scientious doctors the idea is expressed that if risks are not taken with 
new procedures, if new methods are not tried, progress is slowed down. 
when it is not altogether paralyzed. In the field of surgery especially it is ) 
pointed out that numerous operations which today do not entail any par- 
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ticular risk have behind them a long past and period of trial—the time 
necessary for the doctor to study and practice—and that a more or less 
large number of fatal cases marked the beginnings of these procedures. 


It is within your professional competence to answer questions about 
the medical assumptions and information concerning experimentation on 
living men. The difficulty of a moral and juridical examination, however, 
makes a few suggestions appear necessary. 


In Our address to military doctors We briefly formulated the escential 
directives on this subject (Note 4). 


In order to treat and solve these problems recourse is had, as can be 
seen in the text We have cited, to a series of moral principles of the most 
fundamental importance: the questions of the relationship between the 
individual and the community, of the content and the limits of the right to 
use the property of others, of the assumptions and extension of the principle 
of integrity, of the relationship between the individual and social ends of 
man and other matters of a similar nature. Although these matters do not 
pertain specifically to the field of medicine, nevertheless medicine, just as 
any other human activity, must take them into consideration. 


What goes for the doctor in regard to his patient, goes also for the 
doctor in regard to himself. He is subject to the same great moral and 
juridical principles. He cannot, therefore, submit himself to scientific ex- 
periments or practices that entail serious harm or that threaten his health. 
Still less is he authorized to attempt an experiment which, according to 
authoritative information, may involve mutilation or suicide. The same must 
be said, furthermore, of male and female nurses and of anyone who may 
be disposed to give himself to therapeutic research. They cannot submit 
themselves to such experiments. 


This basic prohibition does not concern the personal motive of the 
person who offers himself, sacrifices himself and renounces himself on be- 
half of a sick person or because of a desire to collaborate in the advance- 
ment of an important science which he wants to assist and serve. If 
such were the case, an affirmative answer would be automatically given. 
In every profession, and particularly in medicine and nursing, there is no 
lack of persons who are ready to consecrate themselves completely to others 
and to the common good. But in this matter it is not a question of such 
a motive or such a personal sacrifice. In this matter it is a question, in the 
final analysis, of disposing of a non-personal good which one has no 
right to dispose of. Man only enjoys the use of, but is not the independent 
owner and proprietor of, his body, his life and all that the Creator has 
given him to make use of—to make use of in conformity with the purposes 
of nature. The basic principle, “Only he who has the right of disposition 
is competent to make use of it, and then only within the limits that have 
been established,” is one of the ultimate and most universal norms of 
action to which spontaneous and sound judgment firmly adheres and with- 
out which the juridical order and the common life of man in society is 
impossible. 
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Concerning the removal of parts of the body of a dead person for thera- 
peutic purposes, the doctor cannot be permitted to treat a corpse as he 
pleases. It is up to public authority to establish suitable rules. But neither 
can public authority proceed arbitrarily. There are some provisions of law 
against which it is possible to raise serious objections. A norm, such as 
that which permits a doctor in a sanatorium to remove parts of the body 
for therapeutic purposes, all intention of seeking a profit being excluded, 
is not yet admissible because of the possibility of interpreting it too freely. 
There must also be taken into consideration the rights and duties of those 
upon whom responsibility for the body of the deceased falls. Finally, respect 
must be had for the demands of natural morality, which forbids one to 
consider and to treat the corpse of a man simply as a thing or as that of 
an animal. 


C. Medical Morality and Law 


You will understand that, in going through the list of results that you 
have already obtained in the course of seven years of existence, the prepa- 
ration of an international code of medical morality, already accepted by 
forty-two countries, has particularly aroused Our interest. 


It might be thought that it was easy to create a world-wide medical 
morality and a uniform world medical code. Doubtless human nature is 
the same throughout the world in its basic laws and aspects. The goal of 
medical science, and hence of the serious doctor, is also everywhere the 
same: to help, to cure and to prevent (disease), not to do injury or to kill. 
Granted this, there are certain things that no doctor does, that no doctor 
upholds or justifies, but that all doctors condemn. Likewise there are 
certain things that no doctor omits to do but which, on the contrary, every 
doctor demands and carries out. This is, if you will, the doctor’s code of 
honor and of his duties. 


In reality, nevertheless, present-day medical morality is actually still 
quite far from constituting a uniform and complete world morality. There 
are relatively few principles accepted everywhere. But this relatively 
small number is still worthy of consideration and merits high and positive 
appreciation as the point of departure for further development. 


: Pa Regarding medical morality, We should like to propose for your con- 
s 


ideration the following three basic ideas: 


1. Medical morality must be based on being and nature. This is 80 
because it must correspond to the essence of human nature and to its laws 
and immanent relations. All moral norms, even those of medicine, neces- 
sarily proceed from corresponding ontological principles. Whence comes 
the maxim: “Be what you are.” That is why a purely positivist medical 
morality denies itself. 


2. Medical morality must conform to reason and finality and be oriented 
in accordance with values. Medical morality does not live in things, but 
in men—in persons, in doctors, in their judgment, their personality and in 
their conception and realization of values. In a doctor medical morality is a 
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question of personal conscience: “What does this norm of action impose? 
What is its justification?” That is to say, “What ends does it pursue and 
has it set up for itself?” “What values does it express in itself, in its 
personal relations and in its social structure?” In other words, “Of what 
does it treat?” “Why? For what purpose? What is it worth?” Moral men 
cannot be superficial and, if they are, cannot remain so. 


3. Medical morality must be rooted in the transcendental. What, in 
the final analysis, has been established by man can, in the final analysis, 
be suppressed by man and man, if it is necessary or it pleases him, can get 
rid of it. This is in contradiction to the constancy of n_ nature, to 
the constancy of its-destiny and of its purpose and to the absolute and im- 
prescriptible character of its essential demands. In effect, these do not 
say: “If, as a doctor, you want to judge well and act well, do this.” But 
they make themselves known in the very depths of personal conscience in 
an altogether different form: “You must act well at all costs! Hence you 
must act in this way and not otherwise!” This absolute character of mora) 
demands remains, whether a man heed them or not. 


Moral duty does not depend on the pleasure of man! Only moral action 
is his affair. The phenomenon, which is noticed at all times, of the absolute 
character of the moral order obliges one to recognize that, in the last 
analysis, medical morality possesses a transcendental basis and rule. In 
our address to the Congress on Military Medicine, We developed these 
—s) and talked about the authority controlling medical morality 
(Note 5). 


Let Us add a word on medical law, which We have in the past treated 
in more detail. 


The life of men in a community demands determined and clearly de- 
fined norms, not, however, in greater number than the common good re- 
quires. Moral norms, on the contrary, extend much further, are much more 
numerous and, in many ways, are less clearly defined in order to permit 
their necessary adaptation to the justified demands of particular cases. 


The doctor penetrates deeply into the life of the individual and the com- 
munity by virtue of the profession he exercises. Within society he has need 
of broad juridical support and also of a special security for his person 
and his medical activities. On the other hand, society wants a guarantee 
of the ability and competence of those who present themselves and act as 
doctors. All this goes to show the necessity for a national and, as far as 
possible, an international medical code. But not in the sense of detailed 
regulations fixed by law. Let the state, on the contrary, entrust as far as 
possible the drafting of such regulations to associations of doctors, national 
and international, by giving them the necessary powers and sanctions. Let 
the state reserve to itself a higher supervision, the ultimate sanctions and 
the integration of the order and associations of doctors in the general 
structure of national life. 


Medical law in its content must express medical morality, at least it 
should contain nothing that is opposed to morality. That it will succeed 
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in proposing all that it should in order to satisfy the demands of natural 
ethics is, according to the experience we have had, a desire whose realization 
is still very remote. 

In conclusion, medical morality is, fundamentally, based on being, on 
reason and on God. Medical law, in addition, depends on man. 


We have taken up three points of the broad program of your congress 
and We have said a word about war and peace, experimentation on man 
and the efforts to establish a world-wide medical morality and a world-wide 
medical law. We have wished in this way to stimulate and orientate your 
personal judgment and to contribute, on Our part, to the fruitful advance- 
ment and the deepening of your work. 


Notes 


1. In the first place, there is the crime of making a modern war which 
is not required by absolute necessity of self-defense, and which brings with 
it, as We ean assert without hesitation, unthinkable ruin, sufferings and 
horrors. The community of nations must reckon with unprincipled criminale 
who, in order to realize their ambitious plans, are not afraid to unleash 
total war. This is the reason why other countries, if they wish to preserve 
their very existence and their most precious possessions, and unless they 
are prepared to accord free action to international criminals, have no alter- 
native but to get ready for the day when they must defend themselves. This 
right to be prepared for self-defense cannot be denied, even in these days, 
to any state. That, however, does not in any way alter the fact that unjust 
war is to be accounted as one of the very gravest crimes which international 
penal law must proscribe, must punish with the heaviest penalties, and the 
authors of which are in every case guilty and liable to the punishment 
that has been agreed on (Address to delegates to the 6th International 
Congress on Penal Law). 


THe Doctor AND War 


2. This point is decisive for the position of the doctor in regard to war 
in general and to modern war in particular. The doctor is the enemy of war 
and the promoter of peace. As he is ready to heal the wounds of war, 
once they already exist, so should he do all he can to prevent them. 

Mutual good will always allow states to avoid war as the final means 
of settling differences between themselves. Several days ago We again 
expressed Our desire that any war be punished at the international level 
which is not absolutely necessary for the self-defense of a community very 
seriously threatened by an injustice that cannot be prevented in any other 
way. Even such a war, however, must be waged at the risk of giving 4 
free hand in international affairs to brute violence and lack of conscience. 
It is not enough, therefore, to have to defend oneself against just any in- 
justice in order to justify resorting to the violent means of war. When the 
damages caused by war are not comparable to those of “tolerated injustice, 
one may have a duty to “suffer the injustice.” 
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What We have just discussed applies especially to ABC warfare— 
atomic, biological and chemical. As to the question of knowing whether it 
(ABC warfare) can become clearly necessary in self-defense against ABC 
warfare, let it suffice for Us to have posed it there. The answer can be 
deduced from the same principles which are today decisive for permitting 
war in general. In any case, another question arises first: is it not possible 
through international understandings to proscribe and avert ABC warfare? 


After the horrors of two world conflicts We do not have to remind you 
that any apotheosis of war is to be condemned as an aberration of mind 
and heart. Certainly, spiritual strength and bravery, even to the point of 
giving one’s life when duty demands it, are great virtues; but to want to 
start a war because it is the school of great virtues and the occasion for 
practising them must be characterized as a crime and madness. 

What We have said shows the direction in which one will find the 
answer to that other question: may the doctor put his knowledge and 
activity at the service of ABC warfare? “Injustice” he can never support, 
even in the service of his own country, and when that type of war con- 
stitutes an injustice, the doctor may not take part in it (Address to dele- 
gates to 16th International Congress on Military Medicine). 


Moray Limir on ComMunity’s Power 


3. Nevertheless, for the third time We come back to the question: Is 
there any moral limit to the “medical interests of the community” in content 
or extension? Are there “full powers” over the living man in every serious 
medical case? Does it raise barriers that are still valid in the interests 
of science or of the individual? Or, stated differently, can public authority, 
on which rests responsibility for the common good, give the doctor the 
power to experiment on the individual in the interests of science and the 
community in order to discover and try out new methods and procedures 
when these experiments transgress the right of the individual to dispose 
of himself? In the interests of the community can public authority really 
limit or even suppress the right of the individual over his body and life, 
his bodily and psychic integrity? 

To forestall an objection We assume that there is question of serious 
research, of honest efforts to promote the theory and practice of medicine. 
not of a maneuver serving as a scientific pretext to mask other ends and 
achieve them with impunity. 


In regard to these questions many people have been of the opinion, 
and are still of the opinion today, that the answer must be in the affirma- 
tive. To give weight to their contention they cite the fact that the individual 
is subordinated to the community, that the good of the individual must 
give way to the common good and be sacrificed to it. They add that the 
sacrifice of an individual for the purposes of research and scientific investi- 
gation profits the individual in the long run. 


e great postwar trials brought to light a terrifying number of docu- 
ments testifying to the sacrifice of the individual in the “medical interests 
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of the community.” In the minutes of these trials one finds testimony and 
reports showing how, with the consent, and at times even under the formal 
order, of public authority, certain research centers systematically demanded 
to be furnished with persons from concentration camps for their medical 
experiments. One finds how they were delivered to such centers, so many 
men, sO many women, so many for one experiment, so many for another 
There are reports on the conduct and the results of such experiments, of the 
subjective and objective symptoms observed during the different phases 
of the experiments. One cannot read these reports without feeling a profound 
compassion for the victims, many of whom went to their deaths, and without 
being frightened by such an aberration of the human mind and heart. 
But We can also add that those responsible for these atrocious deeds did 
no more than to reply in the affirmative to the question We have asked and 
to accept the practical consequences of their affirmation. 


At this point, is the interest of the individual subordinated to the com- 
munity’s medical interests, or is there here a transgression, perhaps in 
good faith, against the most elementary demands of the natural law, a 
transgression that permits no medical research? 





One would have to shut one’s eyes to reality to believe that at the 
present time on could find no one in the medical world to hold and defend 
the ideas that gave rise to the facts We have cited. It is enough to follow 
for a short time the reports on medical efforts and experiments to convince 
oneself of the contrary. Involuntarily one asks oneself what has authorized, 
and what could ever authorize, any doctor’s daring to try such an experiment. 
The experiment is described in all its stages and effects with calm ob- 
jectivity. What is verified and what is not is noted. But there is not a word 
on its moral liceity. Nevertheless, this question exists, and one cannot 
suppress it by passing it over in silence. 


INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY 


In the above-mentioned cases, insofar as the moral justification of the 
experiments rests on the mandate of public authority, and therefore on 
the subordination of the individual to the community, of the individual’s 
welfare to the common welfare, it is based on an erroneous explanation 
of this principle. It must be noted that, in his personal being, man is not 
finally ordered to usefulness to society. On the contrary, the community 
exists for man. 


The community is the great means intended by nature and God to 
regulate the exchange of mutual needs and to aid each man to develop 
his personality fully according to his individual and social abilities. Con- 
sidered as a whole, the community is not a physical unity subsisting in 
itself, and its individual members are not integral parts of it. Considered 
as a whole, the physical organism of living beings, of plants, animals or 
man, has a unity subsisting in itself. Each of the members, for example, 
the hand, the foot, the heart, the eye, is an integral part destined by all 
its being to be inserted in the whole organism. Outside the organism it has 
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not, by its very nature, any sense, any finality. It is wholly absorbed by 
the totality of the organism to which it is attached. 

In the moral community and in every organism of a purely moral char- 
acter, it is an entirely different story. Here the whole has no unity sub- 
sisting in itself, but a simple unity of finality and action. In the community, 
individuals are not merely collaborators and instruments for the realization 
of the common end. 


What results as far is the physical organism is concerned? The master 
and user of this organism, which possesses a subsisting unity, can dispose 
directly and immediately of integral parts, members and organs within 
the scope of their natural finality. He can also intervene, as often as and 
to the extent that the good of the whole demands, to paralyze, destroy, muti- 
late and separate the members. But, on the contrary, when the whole has 
only a unity of finality and action, its head—in the present case, the public 
authority—doubtless holds direct authority and the right to make demands 
upon the activities of the parts, but in no case can it dispose of its 
physical being. Indeed, every direct attempt upon its essence constitutes 
an abuse of the power of authority (Address to delegates to the First Inter- 
national Congress on the Histopathology of the Nervous System). 


Ricuts oF Doctor AND PATIENT 


4... . the doctor justifies his decisions by the interests of science, 
those of the patient and those of the common welfare. The question of 
the interests of science has already been dealt with. As to those of the 
patient, the doctor has no more rights in treatment than those the patient 
concedes to him. The patient, on the other hand, the individual himself, 
does not have the right to dispose of his life, of the integrity of his body, 
of particular organs or of their capacity to function except insofar as the 
good of his whole body requires it. 


This gives the key to the answer to the question with which you were 
concerned: may a doctor apply a dangerous remedy, undertake a probably 
or certainly fatal treatment. only because the patient wants it or consents 
to it? It does the same to the question which understandably concerns the 
doctor working just behind the front lines or in a military hospital: may 
he, in incurable cases, in cases of insupportable suffering or of horrible 
wounds, administer at the express request of the patient injections which 
are equivalent to euthanasia? 


In regard to the interests of the community, public authority has in 
general no direct right to dispose of the life or bodily integrity of innocent 
persons. (The question of corporal and capital punishment We shall not 
examine here, since We are speaking of the doctor, not the executioner.) 
Since the state does not hold this direct right of disposal, it cannot, there- 
fore, give it to the doctor for any motive or purpose whatsoever. The political 
community is not a physical being like the organism of the body, but a 
whole which possesses only the unity of finality and action. Man does not 
exist for the state, but the state for man. When it is a question of non- 
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rational beings—plants or animals—man is free to dispose of their existence 
and life (which does not dispense him from the obligation he has to God 
and his own dignity to avoid senseless brutality and cruelty), but not of 
the life of other men or subordinates. 

The military doctor draws from this a sure direction which, without 
taking away his responsibility for his decisions, is able to guard him 
from errors in judgment and furnish him with a clear and objective norm 
(Address to delegates to 16th International Congress on Military Medicine). 

5. The final and highest authority is the Creator Himself, God. We 
should not be doing justice to the fundamental principles of your program 
and to the consequences derived from them were We to characterize them 
as only the demands of humanity, only humanitarian goals. These they are, 
too, but they are essentially something more. The ultiniate source from 
which they derive their force and dignity is the Creator of human nature. 
If it were a matter of principles formulated by the will of man only, 
then their binding force would have only the strength of men. They could 
be applied today and deposed tomorrow; one country could accept them 
and another country refuse them. The case is quite the opposite if the 
authority of the Creator intervenes. The basic principles of medical ethics 
are part of the divine law. This, then, is the motive which authorizes the 
doctor to put unconditional confidence in these basic principles of medical 


ethics (Ibid.). 


The Pope Speaks 


Some five years ago I began to dream of an American work that would 
record al] the addresses of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. So I set to work 
in search of the sources. Little did I dream I would be so quickly disillu- 
sioned! 

To my utter dismay I discovered that our Holy Father has spoken so 
often that the mere recording of his words would be a super-human task. 
It would entail, first of all, the collection of all the addresses from an in- 
numerable variety of sources. During the first fifteen years of his pontificate, 
from March 2, 1939 to March 2, 1954, the Supreme Pontiff delivered almost 
1,000 public addresses, allocutions and radio messages. Over and above 
the mere recording of these addresses there would be the added task of 
translating them from the various languages in which they were delivered. 
Of the total number of addresses only a little more than a third have been 
translated into English—Vincent A. Yzermans in CotumBia, New Haven, 
Conn., January, 1955. 








Housing Problems 
Most Rev. GIOVANNI BATTISTA MONTINI 


Letter addressed in behalf of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, to the Most 
Rev. Albino Gonzalez Menendez-Reigada, Bishop of Cordova, June 25, 1954 


HE SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, who has followed with lively interest 

the development of the Social Weeks of Spain, received with pleasure 
Your Excellency’s announcement of the 14th Social Week being held during 
these days in Burgos. 

The topic of your deliberations, housing problems, could not be more 
opportune. It is not a local problem nor even a national one: you are 
dealing with a universal problem of manifest gravity, both in itself and in 
its consequences. 

The house or dwelling place is one of man’s vital necessities, one of 
the rights of the human person. From the economic point of view, which 
in these matters cannot be separated from the moral, man needs food, cloth- 
ing and a dwelling place, as Ecclesiastes says: “The chief things for man’s 
life, water, bread and clothing and a protecting house ...” (29:28). 
How sad, when any one of these rights cannot be satisfied! True as that 
is of an individual living alone, the problem is even more acute when there 
is question of family life. For then suffering is extended to many and the 
— is oppressed at the sight of innocent creatures without the necessities 
of life. 

The Christian conception of the dwelling place, especially where the 
family is involved, includes the various ends it is destined to achieve. The 
house serves as a home, sanctuary, school, workshop and refuge. These 
are the aspects that correspond to the various functions of the family. 
functions, indeed, that can only with difficulty be realized outside the 
walls of the dwelling place, or within one that is lacking in essentials. 


DEPLORABLE Livinc CONDITIONS 


Today, however, much to our shame, there are many, very many indivi- 
duals and families who lack a house, or who live in conditions that are 
lamentable from every point of view. When indispensable needs of hygiene 
go unprovided for, when it is impossible to observe as one ought the rules 
of morality, to give the necessary education to one’s children, when the 
home lacks the attraction of that peace and calm needed after the fatigues 
of the day’s labor, “it is frightening to think of the obstacles that bad 
housing conditions oppose to the union and intimacy of the life of the 
family” (Pius XI, Quad. Anno). 

_ And how has such a state of affairs come to be? The continual in- 
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crease of population; the concentration of a growing number of people in 
urban and industrial centers; the economic problems stemming from in- 
creased costs of production, and in many cases the limited opportunities 
for renting a house; the numerous liens and fiscal] taxes; the wars “which 
have made the situation more difficult and a remedy more urgent,” (Pius 
XII, “Address to the Roman Institute for Low-Cost Housing,” Nov. 21, 
1953): all of this brought it about that the volume of production in the 
construction industry was absolutely insufficient to meet actual needs. 

Once the causes of such a serious situation are known, the next thing 
is to find opportune remedies. 


SearcH For REMEDIES 


The first step is to face the fact that before such a vast and pressing 
problem the vigorous efforts of all are indispensable; no one may exempt 
himself from doing what he reasonably can to meet the need and to “procure 
for thousands and millions of individuals and families lodgings which assure 
them a minimum of hygiene, of well-being, of dignity and of morality” 
(Pius XIL, “Address to the ILO Committee on Construction,” Mar. 25, 1949). 

The proportions of the evil to be remedied are so great that the com- 
munity cannot by itself suffice; the state also must respond to the call 
without forgetting that “public power should, in this housing question as 
in all others, favor and in any case never be opposed to private initiative” 
(Pius XII, “Address to the Roman Institute for Low-Cost Housing,” Nov. 
21, 1953). 


One way to contribute to the desired solution of this problem would be 
to draft tax laws more favorable to urban ownership, designed to protect 
the legitimate rights of property owners, a protection which would surely 
be reflected in positive favor of construction. In addition it is vitally im- 
portant to see to the production of construction materials at reduced prices. 
at the same time eliminating odious speculation in land values. “The re- 
sponsible authorities, doubtless, cannot take away either directly or in- 
directly the increased value that springs uniquely from the development of 
the locality. However, the social function of property requires that such 
gains do not hinder others from supplying suitably, and at an equitable 
price, a need so essential as that of housing” (Pius XII, “Address to the 
Roman Institute for Low-Cost Housing,” Nov. 21, 1953). 


STATE SUBSIDIES 


In addition to all this, the state can help in a positive way—and it 
would be a work of great merit—by subsidies granted to individuals as well 
as to groups. Such subsidies would have to be granted according to just, 
equitable and easily applied criteria, and in the measure its resources per- 
mit. In this way rents will be reasonable, and it will be possible to make 
humble families the owners of a home. 

Experience has shown the excellent results that have followed from 
the creation of welfare organizations dedicated to the construction of 
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houses for the more needy classes. At times, by taking advantage of the 
praiseworthy help of the state, again by encouraging private charity and 
by organizing cooperatives for this purpose, the above mentioned organiza- 
tions have made a meritorious contribution to the solution of this problem. 
They have undertaken the construction of entire districts, thus giving an 
eloquent example of social charity. 

Neither can we forget here the possibilities of the business enterprise. 
The more an effort is made to keep before the enterprise the notion of what 
the family is, the more will all cooperate, while respecting each one’s rights 
and duties, in a common effort for the family’s prosperity. There is no 
doubt that the worker’s interest in the enterprise is proportioned to the 
social provisions it makes for him, and among these none is so important 
as providing for a house in which he may repair the daily wear and tear 
of his labor, in an atmosphere of family peace. In this connection some 
business enterprises, by one economic device or another, and with pains- 
taking, intelligent effort, have caused splendid living quarters to rise up 
around the work center. 


LOVE OF THE HoME 


The present mechanical organization of life, and errors about the nature 
and end of the family—many forget that it is a spiritual, moral, juridical 
and economic unity,” (Pius XII, “Address to Roman Institute for Low- 
Cost Housing”)—have, in particular, diminished that love of the home 
which in former times, like a wonderful ideal, moved families to acquire 
a house of their own even at the cost of no small sacrifice. Today people 
spend too much time away from the home and no longer enjoy therein the 
blessings of family life; saving is not held in esteem as it once was, or 
other investments are made with the money while that which is at stake 
for the family, domestic peace, is forgetten. Because of this, we are here 
concerned with a situation in which much can be done with every promise 
of good results. 

The Holy Father, having seen in the Social Week’s program the pro- 
posals for study of the different facets of this problem, cannot but en- 
courage all, with particular emphasis, to be diligent in arranging a wide 
circulation for the teachings of the Social Week so that it may contribute 
efficaciously to the alleviation of so widespread an evil. In your country 
there is already highly beneficial legislation on this problem; there are 
organizations, such as that of the Holy Family in Cordova, which have done 
admirable work; there are enterprises which offer decent homes to their 
employes. May the Lord grant that, through united efforts of all, the Christian 
demand of “a home for every family” may soon become a reality. 











Population Problems 
Pore Pius XII 


Address to Catholic delegates to the World Congress on Population, 
September 9, 1954 


HE science of population is young, but it is basic because it is immedi- 

ately concerned with human life and it can illuminate certain of the 
gravest individual and social problems. 

The Church is not unaware of these problems; she is not indifferent to 
their agonizing aspects, as is proven by the documents recently coming 
from the Holy See concerning family life, national economy and the rela- 
tionships between peoples, some of whom find themselves abundantly pro- 
vided with wealth while others remain in tragic conditions. 

The Church has always understood how to place population problems. 
in their true perspective: that of a moral, personal destiny, which, by means 
of courageous, even audacious, action in time, must find its fulfillment in 
the eternal possession of God. 

That is why We can only be delighted at the light which your work, 
that of all the sincere students of demography, brings to the understanding 
of the laws and values which condition the evolution of populations. That 
is also why We urge Catholics to take an active part in the research and 
the efforts which are made in this domain. But We wish that they do this 
with fidelity to Christian doctrine, in communion with so many men and 
women who, illumined by their reason and sustained by a just faith in Provi- 
dence, fully conscious of the difficulties which face them and of their obli- 
gations to the community, respect the creative aspiration which is found at 
the very center of love and life. 
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